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TO OUR READERS.—One of the chief ways in which our readers 
ccn help us to meet the Paper Famine is by informing the Newsagents, 
Booksellers, or Railway Bookstalls from which they are accustomed to 
purchase their paper that they will want a copy of the “ Spectator” 
tach week. That will enable the seller to know exactly how many 
copies to order, and thus avoid returns and the consequent waste. 

Should our readers find any difficulty in obtaining the “‘ Spectator ” 
es regularly and as casily as before, ive trust they will at once write to 
{he Manager, “ Tue Spectator,” I Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Qe 

F we judge matters superficially, the week has been one of 
diszppointment—we had almost said of encouragement for 

the pessimist. On the Italian front, at Verdun, end on the Vimy 
Ridge the Italians, French, and British respectively have been 
expoced to violent attacks, and in 2!l three cases the Germans 
have made ground. Only on the Tigris have any of the Allied 
forees advanced, and there it would be absurd to attach any very 
greet importance to our small success. Even if General Gorringe 
znd his gellant men—now, we are delighted to think, in touch 
with small sdvance parties of Russian cavalry—manage to take 
the lines of trenches and redoubts which bar the way to Kut, we 
thall not have achieved any considerable result. The Turks have no 
great cbject now in holding lines which once meant so much to us. 








Eut though at first sight a general survey of the week's war seems 
disappointing, cnly these who judge at short range can really be 
disturbed by the recent setbacks sufiered by the Allics. Take 
the esse of Itely, in which the loss of ground has been on the greatest 
reale. Though the fighting in the Trentino still continues on 
Austrian soil, our Allics have had to give way along a considerable 
frort just where on Austricn cdvance is specially perilous to them. 
Owing to the fact that when the frontier line was drawn in 1866 
the Austrians insisted on keeping positions which, so to speck, 
placed the key of Italy in their pocket, the Trentino and the various 
yesses Jeading from it into Venetia heave always been a source cf 
extreme anxiety to the Itelian Staff. If once Austrian troops 
ean come down the Brenner to the foot of Lake Garda, the military 
position in the North of Italy must be placed in grave jeopardy. 

‘ome two years before the beginning of the war we attempted 
to show what that danger was by describing the view seen by the 
tourist who looks out from the railway carriage window at the 
bridge of Peschiera. That passage we may now quote :— 

“Tet any traveller between Milan and Venice put his head out of the 
window at Peschiera railway station, and he will understand why 
Ntaly is in the Triple Alliance. The answer to the riddle is straight 
before him. Locking north, his eyes rest upon what is perhaps the 
most beautiful, certainly the most scenic, view in Southern Europe. 
In front are spread the stecl-blue waters of the Lake of Garda, now 
lashed in foam by the periodic and diurnal storm, now slecping in azure 
‘ecurity, @ mere mirror for the hills, The ample bay is flanked by 
precipitous mountains which make the lake seem like some Norwegian 
ijord transported from the Arctic seas to be endowed with all the en- 
thantments of the south On the left lie the lemon groves of Gardone. 

earer at hand Catullus’s peninsula, ‘olive silvery Sirmic,’ takes its 


sickle sweep of green and grey; while on the foreshore, where ‘ the 
almost islet’ joins the land, stands in sombre magnificence the noblest of 
mediaeval castles. But though the scene is so magical and so Italian, 
one is looking not into Italy, but out of Italy, into the land of the Teuton 
and the invader, out of the great gate through which Italy's conquerors 
have always come. Down the Brenner Attila led his Scythian cavelry, 
and down it passed the endless stream of Landsknechts and men-at- 
arms, soldiers of that Empire which usurped so crudely the Caesarean 
name and yet was neither Holy nor Roman. It is true that no poet 
need now address Italy as Clough did in his ‘ Bridge of Peschiera '— 
‘I see the Croat soldicr stand 
Upon the grass of your redoubts, 
The eagle with his broad wing flouts 
The breadth and beauty of your land.” 

Still at Peschicra, now as before, the gate stands open into Italy, a 
gate which the Italians cannot shut. Look at the map and see how 
the great wedge of Austria-Hungary runs down to Lake Garda and 
renders vain the fortresses of the Quadrilateral, with all their ditches, 
ravelins, outworks, star forts, and salients and re-entrants. They could 
when in the hands of the foreigner make it easier to enter Italy, but 
they cannot close the door.” 


We confess that we wrote too pessimistica'ly of Italy’s open 
door. The splendid gallantry and endurane> shown by her troops 
prove that she can shut the door, but that dos not alter the fact 
that when Austria holds the heights the door is a very difficult 
one to defend and keep barred. That is what Italy is finding at 
this moment. But our faith remains entirely unshaken that General 
Cadorna will ultimately be able to check the Austrian advance in 
the Trentino, and that the Austrians will not be able to reach 
Vorona, or even the “ olive silvery Sirmio.” The Itclians in the 
Trentino are fighting for their national existence, and they know it. 
The Austrians’ efforts have, it is certain, cost Austria very dear. She 
has got her best troops engaged egainst Italy, and is using 
them up—that is, using up troops who when the Russian advance 
begins again in Galicia will be very badly wanted. 

The news frem Verdun ‘is also superficially disappointing, yet 
fundamentally good. Last Sunday began a xew battle, or rather a 
new chapter in the three months’ struggle which promises to be the 
most desperate and most bloody of them all. The Verdun battle 
is of course as a rule an artillery battle, one of big guns against big 
guns, but this ding-dong of huge shells is occasionally varied by 
infantry eruptions. The latest news shows that in the last day or 
two one of the greatest of these infantry eruptions on the part of 
the Germans has taken place. On both bauks of the Meuse bom- 
bardments of unusual violence have been followed by infantry 
attacks in which huge swarms of German foot soldiers have rushed 
to the attack, indifferent, or apparently indifferent, to the storms of 
shrapnel, of high explosives, and of machine-gun fire to which they 
have exposed themselves. They have been mown down in heaps. 
But in spite of that they have gained ground. No doubt the fury 
of the French counter-attacks has in most cases prevailed to hurl 
them back, but both in the region of Mort Homme and Douaumont 
the balance of gain has been in favour of the Germans throughout 
the sixteen miles ef front which constitute the theatre of battle. 

The question of attrition is a very difficult one, and much may 
be said about it on both sides. It is quite possible to maintain 
with a show of rezson the apparently mad paradox that Verdun 
has not been a very bloody battle. Nodoubt the fact that it has been 
raging now for nearly a hundred days without any real intermission, 
end that there have been some half-million combatants on each side, 
makes the average percentage of casualties per day smz!l compared 
with that of many single-day battles. Nevertheless, the total 
casualties on both sides reach an cnormous figure, and we are 
convinced that here the balance is very much against the Germans. 


This may seem to be a rather cold analysis of the battle 
of Verdun, but we can assure our readers, British and French, 
that we have never for one instant forgotten the splendid heroism 
of the French soldiers, their steadfastness, their promptness, their 
resource, and their daring. What Gibbon called “the martial 
ardour” of these splendid men has never been dimmed. “ Hats 
off, gentlemen,” to the men who held and hold the trenches on the 





Meuse, 
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Whatever may happen now—for ourselves, we believe that what 
will happen will be the maintenance of the French line practically 
intact—the French at Verdun have fulfilled the duty set before 
them. If by losing another hundred thousand men, expending 
another five to six million shells, and wearing out another thousand 
guns, the Germans were to drive in the Verdun line, they could 
never bring back their lost legions or their wasted material. No 
doubt all that waste, human and material, would have been worth 
while if it had brought the German Army to the gates of Paris ; 
but no one can possibly say that this would now result from the 
taking of Verdun. The Germans, if they get through at Verdun, 
will only find themselves face to face with fresh lines, and lines 
better devised to stand assault. 


To make successful attacks on lines entrenched in the modern 
fashion celerity is essential. You must not only break the line, 
but you must break it quickly, and then push on so rapidly that 
the enemy cannot make new defences. The possibility, however, 
of any such rush tactics at Verdun passed away two and a half 
months ago. But, it will be asked, “ why, if that is so, have the 
Germans been hammering their heads all this time against Verdun ? 
They are not fools, and they must have some good reason for what 
they are doing.”” They have, we believe, no reason except the 
very potent one of fear. They dare not admit even to themselves 
that they have failed morally, if not physically, at Verdun. They 
go on attacking because to give up would be a confession of failure. 
Again, they attack because they must do something—it is their 
rale of war—and they cannot think what else to do. And here we 
will venture to.call the attention of the German General Staff to a 
Spanish proverb: “ If you knock too long on a closed door the 
Devil will come and open to you.” General Joffre is not much like 
the Devil either in mind or body, but for all that we may yet see 
him give an appropriate, if unexpected, application of the proverb. 


As we write the frenzied attacks of the Germans, said to number 
seventy-five thousand men altogether, still continue around Dead 
Man's Hill, Cumiéres, and the Douaumont Fort.' Monday and 
‘Tuesday were the great days, but the news on Thursday afternoon 
shows that the awful tide of war is still setting strong. It would 
therefore be useless to attempt to say in detail what has been 
taken and what lost. To-morrow's news may completely change 
the aspect of affairs. 


The British official conmuniqués in regard to the fighting during 
the week on the Vimy Ridge have been so reticent that it is 
exceedingly difficult to say exactly what has happened. All we 
know is that at the beginning of the week we lost a con- 
siderable stretch of trench line to the Germans, and that, 
though some portion of it has been recovered by our counter- 
attacks, the Germans still have the advantage. The enemy, of 
course, assert that our losses have been very heavy, but say little 
or nothing about their own. To pretend that the news has been 
received in Britain with any show of panic, or even of depression, 
would be absurd. The nation realizes that it has got to take plenty 
more of ‘the rough before it reaches the smooth, and it will require 
a great deal more than the setback on the Vimy Ridge to shake our 
determination, or even our imperturbability. 





On Monday, the Washington correspondent of the Times tells us, 
Mr. Roosevelt came a long step nearer to being nominated as the 
Republican candidate when he accepted the offer of a Committee of 
Republicans from thirty States to work for him. The Republicans 
who control the party machine are still solidly against Mr. Roose- 
velt, but we cannot help thinking that there is a very strong proba- 
bility of his ultimately being chosen to represent a united party. 
For the alternative is that the Progressive Party may remain in 
existence and nominate Mr. Roosevelt to run against the candidate 
of the Republican machine. In that case Mr. Wilson would “ romp 
in.” There is no doubt that Mr. Roosevelt's “ Americanism” 
gains adherents steadily. 


President Wilson, speaking in North Carolina last Saturday, | 


referred to the possibility of mediation in the war :— 

“ Lots,” he said, “ would like to think that the spirit of this occasion 
[the hundred and forty-first anniversary of the Mecklenburg Declara- 
tion of Independence} could be expressed if we imagined ourselves 
lifting some sacred emblem of counsel and of peace, of accommodative 
and righteous judgment, before the nations of the world, and reminding 
them of a posenge of Scripture—After the wind, after the earthquake, 
after the fire, the still small voice of humanity.” 

Mr. Wilson proceeded to hint that the war was a deadlock. “ When 
you cannot overcome you must take counsel." The comment of 
most American newspapers is that the Allies by no means admit 
a deadlock; and, indeed, Mr. Wilson himself admitted a few 
days ago that Germany's apparent desire for peace was not 





shared by the Allies, who feel that the evil of German militasion 
has yet to be purged away. 


. 


In an “interview” published in the New York 7 imes, Lond 
Hardinge pointed out that early in the war India was Practically 
stripped of British troops. At one time there was hardly any 
artillery from one end of India to the other. “How was this 
possible? Only because of mutual trust. I had consultations with 
the leaders. I was assured there would be no serious trouble in 
India. I believed their assurances.” As an oxamplo of loyalty, Lord 
Hardinge said that in the winter of 1914-15 about seven thousand 
Sikhs returned to India from the United States and Canada, bent 
on revolution. They committed all sorts of excesses. But the 
Government in suppressing the disorders were invariably assisted 
by the Sikh peasants. In the Punjab these returned Sikhs wer 
undoubtedly parties to a conspiracy to cause a genoral Tising. 
Lord Hardinge also referred to an ambitious and very wicked 
German scheme to raise all India on Christmas Day, 1915. fy 
completely miscarried. 


We have received the following telegram from Moscow: “The 
Polish colony and exiles in Moscow, assembled in the Polish Theatre 
at the Shakespearean Festival, have thrilled in union with literary 
England celebrating a time-honoured glorious anniversary.—Pregi. 
dent of the Polish Committee, Alexander Lednicki, Prince Mathias 
Radziwill, Antoine de Zwan, Count Xavier Puspowski.” The 
Germans have always tried to claim Shakespeare for themselves, 
We may be certain, however, that were Shakespeare alive he 
would have counted the tribute from the Poles as worth a wilder. 
ness of praise from the Germans. His “free and gontle spirit,” 
just, temperate, and wise, was the very antithesis of that which 
now, alas! inspires, debases, and deforms the German nation;— 

“O, it is excellent 
To have a giant's strength; but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant.” 


The Royal Commission inquiring into the circumstances of the 
Irish revolt began its sittings in London on Thursday week. The 
members of the Commission are Lord Hardinge (Chairman), Mr, 
Justice Shearman, and Sir Mackenzie Chalmers. Sir Matthew 
Nathan said that the Irish, or Sinn Fein, Volunteers were estimated 
to number fifteen thousand two hundred at the outbreak of the 
rebellion. American money had been used for the purchase of 
arms, for the printing of seditious papers, and for the Sinn Feia 
organization in general. The authorities had done little morg 
than suppress newspapers (some of which reappeared under new 
names), deport two leaders, and try to check the importation ot 
arms. The arrest of Sir Roger Casement was followed by a con 
sultation at the Viceregal Lodge, when it was decided to arrest 
certain persons. When the matter was being further discussed oa 
Easter Monday firing was suddenly heard. It was too late t 
stop the rebellion. Sir Matthew Nathan's defence for the policy 
pursued was that any attempt to disarm the Irish Volunteers would 
have provoked bloodshed. A rising had all along been regarded as 
improbable. In answer to Lord Hardinge, who asked whether he 
did not regard a mimic attack upon Dublin Castle as an extra 
ordinary thing, he said that it was an “ undesirable development,” 
but “they were accustomed to all sorts of operations in Ireland,” 


On Friday week the Commission heard the evidence of Mr, 
Birrell. He made some remarkable statements. After tracing 
the development of the Sinn Fein organization from a literary 
a seditious body, he declared that the outbreak was caused by 
growing doubts about the application of Home Rule, by the Ulster, 
men’s gun-running—the Sinn Feiners said: “ What they have 
done, we can do ’—and finally by the entrance of Sir Edward 
Carson into the Coalition Cabinet. [We wonder why Sir Edward 
Carson’s retirement from the Cabinet produced no equivalent 
reaction.] He said that a month before the rebellion he requested 
the War Office in vain to send more soldiers to Dublin. Owing 
the different police systems, he knew more about the situation in 
the country than in “ the cellars’’ of Dublin. He was, however, 
exceedingly nervous as to what might happen. On March 20th 
and 23rd he called at both the War Office and the Horse Guards 
The answer to his appeal for troops was that the men could not 
be spared; every one was busy with the training of soldiers; 
and in the event of trouble in Ireland troops could be sent over 
quickly from Liverpool. As for the allegation that he stayed 
too much in London, he had to be present at Cabinet discussions 
to represent Ireland—to “cry out ‘ Ireland!’ like a jackdaw "— 
and he had also to answer questions in Parliament, which had 
sat almost continuously, 

On Monday the Commission heard Lord Midleton and Lord 
Wimborne. But first a letter was read from General Macready 
denying that Mr. Birrell had ever asked for troops to overawe the 
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Sinn Feiners. ; : : 
eruiting. Mr. Birrell replied that in three interviews he had made 


int that the people of Dublin ought to see troops marching 


oy ée streets. Lord Wimborne described how the Lord- 


se Chil Secretary and the Under-Secretary.’ He had little informa- 
tion, and no power to assert his views. For some time he had actually 
depended upor: the Press for his knowledge of what was happening. 
When the connexion between the Sinn Feiners and Germany 
seemed to have been established he wanted to arrest the rebel 
jeadere, but Sir Matthew Nathan objected on the ground of ille- 
gality. Lord Midleton’s evidence related to his persistent attempts 
to awaken the Government, and to induce them to send troops to 


Ireland. 


Mr. Birrell’s evidence leaves us amazed that any rational person 
could have expected that such half-hearted and colourless methods 
as were used in Ireland would end in anything but disaster. We have 
no desire to write vindictively of a fallen Minister, but it is a duty 
to point out that his was an example which must never be imitated. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


tenant’s powers in recent years had been “ entirely usurped by | 


No doubt he asked for troops to overawe sedition, but he asked in | 


so halting and tentative a manner that the Adjutant-General is 
actually of opinion that no such request was ever made! Of course, 
what Mr. Birrell should have done was to insist on having the 
troops if he believed, as he tells us he did, that they were necessary. 
If, when he had made his meaning clear, his request was refused, he 
ought to have resigned. He was the representative of Ireland 
in the Cabinet, yet he acted in a perfectly detached way. 
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He had only asked for troops to encourage re- | hundred thousand men. The second reservoir is the Army at 


home, which he thought was too large; the third, the Eastern 
Armies; the fourth, Africa; and the fifth, Asia. Every man 
in uniform should be submitted to as severe a scrutiny as a civilian 
suffered. His advice to the War Office was: ‘ Physician, comb 
thyself |” 

In the House of Commons on Wednesday Sir Edward Grey 
made a memorable speech in answer to the foolish and malignant 
reproaches of Mr. Ponsonby and the whinings of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, To represent him as sacrificing the interests of peace, 
humanity, and the nation to diplomatic etiquette is supremely 
ridiculous. With scorn and indignation Sir Edward Grey answered 
the statements made by the German Chancellor in his recent inter- 
view with an American journalist, and told the House and the workd 
that the first duty of our diplomacy was to maintain the solidarity 
of the Allies and to give the utmost support to our military and 
naval action. In regard to the cause of the war, he once more 
insisted that bloodshed might have been avo ided if his suggestion 
of a Conference had been accepted. It was not accepted becauso 
there was lack of goodwill on the part of our enemies. Very happy, 
and also very true, was his summary of the German argument 
that those who were not willing to accept the German terms 
were responsible for the continuance of the war. 


We regret to record that in the House of Commons on Wednesday 
Mr Tennant made the very serious statement that he felt bound 


| to correct an announcement made by him on May 3rd to the effect 


It is | 


ridiculous cant to talk of the failure of ‘‘ Dublin Castle ’’ when it | 


is managed on such lines as those. The fact is that for years the 


system of governing Ircland which is supposed to hold the field 


bas not been put into operation. It cannot therefore have “ failed.” 


In the House of Commons on Thursday week Mr. Chamberlain 
gave strong and valuable support to the Finance Bill. No other 


that the scale of rations authorized for British prisoners in 
Germany was generous. It had now come to his knowledge, 
through the evidence taken from returned prisoners, that the Germa: 
scale was in practice disregarded, “ with serious consequences to 
the prisoners.” He was advised that if it had not been for the 


| parcels of food sent to the men from this country they would in 


country, he said, was mecting eo large a proportion of war expendi- | 


ture by taxation. 


strain as long as might be necessary to win the war. While we were 


raising £300,000,000 by additional taxation, Germany was raising | . . 
ee . * site x. gles ‘8 | to the wicked outcry that we should starve and ill-treat German 

As for our future fiscal policy, it would be in | ~. E : ; : 
. prisoners in our hands because our prisoners are treated inhumanty 


only £25,000,000. 
rain to look to the pages of Hansard for enlightenment. Agreement 
would be possible among schools of thought which hed widely 
differed in the past, but who were reaching common ground by 
serious routes. Apert from Mr. Chamberlain’s most sensible 
rpecch, the debate was interesting for Mr. McKenna’s emphatic 
refusal to reconsider the proposal to introduce premium bonds. 


It was now evident that we could bear the great | 


many instances have starved. Therefore there should be ns 
relaxation in the efforts that had been made to send relief to the 
prisoners. That is an appalling indictment of German callousness 
and cruelty. 


We are glad to say that Mr. Tennant refused absolutely to yield 


by the Germans. The prisoners in our hands have done our prisoners 
no wrong, and sre utterly unable to influence the action of the 


German Government. Therefore to visit the sins of the Kaiser 


| and the other directors of German pcolicy upon them would be the 


The working classes were already investing as much as could be | 


expected of them, and in any case the Government declined to 
encourage the gambling spirit. Dealing with other points, Mr. 
McKenna admitted that the Excess Profits Tax could not be further 
increased. He intended to introduce modifications of the new 
Income ‘Tax in Committee so as to adjust the proportion between 
ezmmed and unearned incomes. 


height of injustice. It cannot even be argued thet the threct 
of reprisals would bring the Germans to a better frame of mind. 
Experience has shown thet if they have an aim to pursue they are 
quite indifferent to the sufferings of their own soldiers, Till two 
wrongs make a right we must govern our treatment of German ceap- 
tives by hcnour and humenity, and not by considerations cf policy. 


We have dealt above with Colonel Churchill's speech in regard 


to the process of combing out the Army in order to change men wh» 


In the House of Commons on Monday Mr. Acland warned the | 
country that every precaution must be taken if there was not | 


to be a failure in the home production of focd. The “ danger- 
point” had already been reached. “ As things are now we cannot 
hope to maintain production at the level of last year.” 
chiefly on women’s work that success or failure depended. If the 
nilitary tribunals would spare the skilled men, and the farmers 
would meet the women half-way, the situation would be saved. 
There were now thirty-five thousand women volunteers on the 
register. Mr. Prothero urged the Government to put the nation 
on rations at once. 


It was | 


are now non-combatants, mere hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, into true soldiers, Especially do w: agree with the way 
in which he gave voice to a suggestion which is freely recognize 


| by the more thoughtful officers at the front, and has been in their 


Colonel Henderson said that the War Office | 


end the Appeal Tribunals had agreed to leave enough workers on | 


the land to ensure the food supply fe earnestly ho 
erly. Wea tly hope that the | their soldier servants, who often save them a very large amount 


women volunteers will flow in. We want not only enough food, 
but food as plentiful and cheap as possible. 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday Mr. Asquith moved the 
eleventh Vote of Credit for the war. He asked for £300,000,000, 
which will last till the beginning of August at the estimated rate 


the scandal of the 
Colonel 


minds and on their tongues for some time past 
huge number of men withdrawn as officers’ servants. 
Churchill no doubt exaggerated when he spoke of there being 
two hundred thousand officers’ servants and fifty thousand grooms 
abstracted, as it were, from the firing line. Undoubtedly, however, 
something like the equivalent of two army corps might be released 
for active service if no officer below the rank of Major were allowed 
the privilege of turning a soldier into a servant. No one, of course, 
would dream of depriving Colonels or officers in high command of 


It is, however, ridiculous to say that every 
to himself. Ono 


of time and trouble. 


subaltern and Ceptain requires a servant 


| servant could quite well attend a group of officers, and if tho 


of expenditure of £4,750,000 a day. He put the daily rato of , 
expenditure for the past fifty days higher—at £4,820,000. The | 


Principal items in the bill are Army, Navy, and munitions, 
£149,000,000 ; loans to Allies and Dominions, £74,500,000; food 
tupplies, transport, &c., £17,500,000, The growth of expenditure 
is noticeable in the loans to Allies and others. Colonel Churchill 
teviewed our resources in men. He pointed out five main reser- 
vous. First, there was the margin of men at the front (officers’ 
fervente, for example) who never came under fire. If we had 
five million men under arms, the forces of the enemy with which 
We came actually into contact probably amounted to only five 


officers in question clubbed together the five shillings a week which 
they now pay to their servants, an ex-soldier of betweon fifty ant 
sixty could perfectly well be engaged by them to do the work of looking 


after their uniforms. In many cases the help could be hired locally. 


As we go to press on Thursday evening comes the news that 
Mr. Asquith has announced that Mr. Lloyd George, at the 


| unanimous request of his colleagues, is to act as mediator between 


the various Irish parties Clearly the first need is silence. 
Negotiations so delicate must fail if conducted under volleys of 
recrimination. We will only say of the task before Mr. Lioyd 


Georgo—*“ Heaven grant he may accomplish it!” 











TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee 


THE “CREDO” OF A FREE TRADER. 


“It was common ground among people who were widely divided in 
the old days that the Government must come in to help, organize, and 
support, to see that the pivotal industries of the country were to continue 
to oxist, and that industries which were vital, as we had found out, 
to the country should not again be allowed to be crushed out, but 
should be maintained at least in so far as any one of them could be 
shown to be necessary to the full life and vital strength of the nation. 
Speaking for himself, and as one who was intimately associated 
with the tariff movement—who was tied to it by his heart-strings as 
well as by his head—-he was not at a time like this or in the future going 
to consider himself bound to the exact measures which he advocated 
before the war, nor even to a rigid policy which in the circumstances 
after the war he might not consider the best.” —Mr. CHaMBERLALIN in the 
House of Commons, May 18th, 1916. 

HE words which we have placed at the head of this 
article will raise Mr. Chamberlain’s reputation for 
sanity, moderation, and fairness even higher than it was 
before. They mark him as a statesman in the best sense 
—a statesman who can rid himself of the special foible of 
his class, the foible of never admitting that he could have 
been mistaken. _When a Tariff Reformer makes admissions so 
freely and so generously, it would be an act of meanness 
for a Free Trader, who has been thinking on similar lines, 
not to make a similar acknowledgment. 

» With so much of preface, and without the cireumlocution 
of the editorial “ we,” I want to place on record the credo 
of a Free Trader militant—a Free Trader who puts far above 
the desire for national wealth the desire to crush and grind 
to powder German militarism, and to obtain security not 
only for ourselves but for the peace and freedom of the world. 
In the abstract, I believe as firmly as I have ever believed 
in the economic and scientific foundations of the policy of 
Free Trade. I believe that exchanges are the source of 
wealth, that a community which wants to grow rich must 
encourage exchanges, and that exchanges are, or ought to 
be if mankind were governed by reason and self-interest, 
best encouraged by leaving them free. Further, I believe 
with Bastiat that there are only two ways in which a nation 
can obtain the things it needs—either by producing them 
itself, or by producing something else which it can exchange 
for them. , Which of these two courses a nation shall adopt 
must depend on the facilities of production. If the British 
nation wants oranges, it will not produce them under glass, 
but will make pig-iron or hardware to exchange for the fruit 
of Jaffa or of Seville. 

I now confess, however, that the war has opened my eyes to 
the need of certain essential modifications of the purely 
scientific view of how to make a nationrich. The first of these 
considerations is one to which I always attached importance, 
but, as I now see, not importance enough. It is the “ state 
of siege” argument. Since nations can only buy their 
freedom by maintaining the right to appeal to the arbitrament 
of the sword, war must be contemplated and prepared for 
as a possibility of national life. Part of that preparation 
must be the placing of the nation in a posture of economic 
as well as of military and naval defence. This does not mean 
that every nation must make itself entirely self-sufficing— 
to do that would involve industrial ruin—but it does mean 
that careful consideration must be given to the conditions 
under which our home industries exist. No nation can allow 
itself to depend altogether on foreign supplies. A nation 
like our own, which will always have to be fed partly from 
abroad, must obviously keep not only the command of the sea 
in the military sense, but the command of the carrying trade. 
This means that we cannot leave the production and ownership 
of the mercantile marine purely to chance. We must also 
contemplate the possibility, even if our Navy commands the 
sea, of our being cut off from certain external supplies. Take 
the extreme case of petroleum. I hold it not safe for us, 
as great users of petroleum in its various forms, to have no 
home supplies of mineral oil. Therefore I hold that the 
State should see to it that we have in existence plant by which, 
if the necessity arose, we could turn part of our mt supply 
into liquid fuel. Similar reasoning will make us see to it 
that we have not merely the plant for producing war munitions, 
but also the special products, such as dye-stuffs and other 
chemical materials, essential to our capital industries. Very 
pee our failings in this respect have been exaggerated, 

ut we have been near the edge of the precipice, and the 
matter ought, when the war is over, to receive the most 
careful consideration. We must not, of course, run the “ state 





i 
of siege” argument to death. Above all, we must not weaken 
our greatest commercial asset, the power to build, maintai 
and ‘‘run’’ merchant ships better and cheaper than - ; 
other country in the world. That, remember, is one of ¢ 
gifts of Free Trade. ’ 

Next, though I firmly believe that Free Trade has Proved 
from many points of view, the best and surest foundation 
of Empire, I recognize that the moral and material Support 
so nobly accorded us by the Daughter Nations of the Empire 
must receive acknowledgment of the most generous ki 
and must receive it to a very large extent in the form in which 
our overseas fellow-citizens desire it. Though we must not 
unduly interfere with their fiscal system, nor they with ours, 
we must study intently how we can acknowledge the tis, 
of blood-brotherhood even in the region of commerce 
The ideal would, of course, be Free Trade within the Empire. 
Whether this is obtainable remains to be seen; but any 
advance towards it will be welcome, even if it involves g 
certain loss of wealth to the Mother Country. 

I still hold in the abstract as firmly as before that tha 
raising of public funds by a tariff is per se a wasteful way of 
getting revenue, and that direct taxation—the system under 
which people know exactly what they pay and under which 
the whole product goes straight into the Exchequer—is 
by far the best method of raising revenue. At the sama 
time, I recognize that, for good or evil, mankind yill 
not bear more than a certain proportion of direct taxation, 
In order, then, to liquidate the charges of the war, we shall 
have to follow the example of all other States and make use 
of a general tariff. In no other way shall we be able to draw 
sufficient revenue for the needs of the Exchequer. But if 
a general tariff is to be imposed for revenue purposes, I at 
any rate see no reason why certain relaxations from 
this tariff for revenue may not be given to our own 
flesh and blood, and also in appropriate proportion to 
our Allies. 

Many Free Traders will no doubt urge that these anti-Free 
Trade admissions and confessions will make huge punctures 
in the reservoir of national wealth and ruin our economic 
position. And here comes in the essential part of my conten- 
tion. If mankind were, as I have said, universally and 
steadily governed by reason and self-interest, and if they 
always acted on the principle of making the very best of the 
economic conditions in which they found themselves, this 
objection would be perfectly true and of the utmost moment. 
I am bound to confess, however, that experience shows that 
mankind are naturally so lazy and so inclined to be demoralized 
by ease and advantage that things in the workaday world 
do not shape themselves as they ought. I can best illustrate 
what I mean by quoting what was said to me by a small- 
holder in the South of England only a week ago. He showed 
me with pride how on his farm he had ploughed up to the 
very edge of his hedges and fences, and hardly left room 
for a mouse’s footpath. ‘ You won't see that on the land 
of the big farmers hereabout.” I asked the reason. “ Because 
they get their land too cheap. I pay 30s. an acre for mine. 
They pay 9s. 6d., and have every sort of thing done for them 
by the landlord free of charge. Therefore they don’t trouble. 
I can’t make my holding pay unless I work every yard of 
ground and put my heart and soul into it.” Here was an 
economic secret—the economic secret contained in the old 
saying, “ The.best manure for a field is a high rent.” In 
order to pay the high rent the farmer has to put every 
ounce of effort of which he is capable into his farm. Ia 
that effort he generates an amount of moral and economic 
energy which turns him into a producer “ of the best 
sort.” 

Now forthe application. I believe that when we stood alone 
in the world as a Free Trade nation the result was exactly 
what all the abstract Free Traders said it must be. The 
Protectionist nations one and all subsidized the British con- 
sumer. He was like the farmer who paid only 9s. 6d. for land 
worth 30s. per acre. But, alas! instead of being wholly 
benefited, he was, like the low-rented farmer, to a very great 
extent demoralized by his easy time. What he gained 
through Free Trade he threw away by his failing to attend 
to the teachings of science, by his thriftlessness, by his us? 
of old machinery and antiquated methods. iat 

But though I make these confessions and admissions, I 
must use, in conclusion, the wise words of the missionary 1 
Stevenson’s famous fable, “‘ Something in It” :— 

“The next moment the missionary came up in the eet 
sea .,. Much matter of thought was in that missionarys mi 
‘I seem to have been misinformed upon some points, said he 
‘Perhaps there is not as much in it aa I supposed, but there # 
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something in it after all. Let me be glad of that.’ And he rang the 


pell for service. Mere! 

The sticks break, the stones crumble, 

The eternal altars tilt and tumble, 

Sanctions and tales dislimn like mist 

About the amazed evangelist ; 

He stands unshook from age to youth 

Upon one pin-point of the truth.” 
The war has taught the Free Trader, as it has taught every- 
body else, many a potent lesson. At the same time it has 
not destroyed, even though it may have put them into 
their proper perspective, the essential truths of the policy 
of Free Exchange—for example, the eternal law,“ If thou 
wilt not buy, neither shalt thou sell.” J. Sr. L. 8. 





BEING JUDGE IN ONE’S OWN CAUSE. 


ORD KITCHENER was right in saying in the House 
L of Lords on Monday that there was “ considerable 
anxiety” about the question of conscientious objection to 
military service. There is “ considerable anxiety,” as we do 
not need to be told, among the conscientious objectors them- 
selves and their supperters; there is also “ considerable 
anxiety” (as perhaps the conscientious objectors and their 
supporters do need to be told) among people generally that 
this question should be settled justly after a reasonable inves- 
tigation, and not settled out of hand on the mere ipse dizit of 
the objectors themselves. Too large a principle, affecting the 
whole relation of private rights to civic necessity, is at stake 
for us simply to say that a man who calls himself a con- 
scienticus objector is necessarily to be regarded as a con- 
scientious objector. Yet this very calm assumption is almost 
universally made by the objectors and their friends. Strong 
advocates though we have been for many years of compulsory 
military service, we have always appealed for the due obser- 
vance of a conscience clause. We cannot therefore be charged 
with harbouring any desire that the State should drive a 
Juggernaut’s car over the bodies of sincere objectors. In 
principle we fully admit their case. It is most important in a 
healthy democracy to keep alive true liberty of conscience ; a 
State that denies it is not itself free. We have always believed 
that at least in times of peace the number of genuine con- 
scientious objectors—men willing to endure the accusation of 
shirking, or the suspicion of being cowards, or the ridicule 
which pursues cranks—would be negligible. In war there are 
very potent temptations to a man to profess himself a 
eonscientious objector, and in war, therefore, it is vitally 
necessary to make sure that a “ conscientious objector” is 
really what he professes to be. 

We have often expressed the kind of objection which we 
should regard as valid as a “ religious ” objection. Men who 
have been born and bred to what may be called the Quaker 
view of war are obviously fit subjects for exemption from 
non-combatant service if they insist upon that view, though 
we are glad to know that hundreds of members of the Society 
ef Friends have voluntarily taken their place in the fighting 
ranks. If we were pressed we would go further and admit 
that what we have loosely called a “‘ religious ” objection must 
logically be recognized as also valid among men who entertain 
what is analogous to a religious objection. Take the case, 
for example, of a man who, though not a believer in any religious 
creed, has shown by all his known practices and professions 
that he is opposed by profound intellectual conviction to 
the taking of human life in any form. We would hold such 
a man to be in a true sense a conscientious objector. 
But the fact is that whether a man states his objections 
from the avowedly “religious” point of view or from 
a standpoint analogous to it, somebody must decide 
whether they are genuine or not. It is here that we 
join issue with those who pretend that conscientious 
objections are being treated illegally, harshly, and con- 
temptuously. The objectors want to do what Burke 
considered should be a primary object of dread to any honest 
man—to be judges in their own cause. Hitherto the military 
tibunals have acted as judges. It is probable that they have 
made some mistakes, though we suspect that they have not 
made a great many, and in any case there is a Court of Appeal. 
Now Lord Kitchener promises that the objectors shall pass 
under the civil power. That isa perfect guarantee of such fair- 
ness as is procurable. The man who has become a conscientious 
objector for the duration of the war is not a conscientious 
objector, and the State should claim its right to compel him. 
His dishonesty should be exposed. He has no more right to 
demand exemption from his duty to the State than a man has 
to demand exemption from paying taxes. He does not 


matter. Yet hundreds of “ conscientious objectors” ridicu- 
lously set up a claim that such a man has only “ to say the 
word ” to be released from all his obligations. 

_ We have before us two appeals on behalf of the “ conscien- 
tious objector” which both hopelessly expose themselves to 
the criticism that the conscientious objector is recognized as 
the rightful judge in his own cause. The more important of the 
two is signed by Dr. John Clifford, Canon H. Scott Holland, 
Dr. Robert Horton, the Bishop of Lincoln, and others. A moro 
wrong-headed production it is difficult to conceive. “ We 
eannot even in such an hour of danger as this,” it says, “ see 
the rights of conscience ignored without immediate protest.” 
The writers continue: “‘ Many, indeed most of us, do not 
agree with the conscientious objector, but we hold that 
respect for conscience is of the very stuff of which freedom is 
made.” The sentiment is unexceptionable. We cherish it 
ourselves. But where is the proof that genuine conscientious 
objectors have been illegally treated ? . This is the charge— 
“ the letter and the spirit of the Act have been repeatedly 
violated.” But only an assertion is made by way of procf. 
The letter goes on :— 

“In spite of the terms of the Act itself, in spite of instructions 

issued from headquarters, some tribunals have denied their right to 
grant absolute exemption on conscientious grounds; others have 
derided the claim of the objector to a conscience at all; and yet others 
have refused to recognize a genuine conviction because it was based 
on moral rather than purely religious grounds. In all these things the 
tribunals have actually defied the law which it was their duty to ad- 
minister in an impartial spirit. The fact that some tribunals have 
sought to do this only throws into stronger relicf the illegal action of 
others. In one case a magistrate even went so far as to state that he 
could not deal with ‘any question of conscience’; ho was there to 
‘stop this rot.’ ” 
Do the writers of the letter mean that these alleged illegalities 
have been approved by the Central Appeal Tribunal? If they 
base their rhetoric merely on the fact that men who have set 
up to be judges in their own cause have found that the pre- 
tension was rejected, we can only describe the letter as intel- 
lectually a dishonest document, in which excellent sentiments 
are most falsely and mischievously applied. 

Before we leave the subject of the conscientious objector 
we desire to draw our readers’ attention to a letter signed 
“An Englishwoman” which appears in our correspondence 
columns. It deals with an aspect of the question which 
ought not to be passed over in silence. 





THE VOLUNTEERS. 

NHE enrolment of the Volunteers is still delayed by what 
is euphemistically called “the settlement of certain 
technical difficulties.” We hope most sincerely that those 
difficulties will soon be surmounted, for as it is they give sup- 
port to the false rumour—false of course it is—that the 
Government do not want the Volunteers, and are in reality 
trying to kill the movement, though appearing to encourage it. 
It is greatly to be desired that this unfortunate impression 
should quickly be dissipated, and we note with the utmost 
satisfaction that the Prime Minister on Tuesday night, in 
answer to a question by Mr. Percy Harris, the Honorary 
Secretary of the Central Association of Volunteer Training 

Corps, made the following reply :— 

“The Volunteer Force has in several cases given valuable assistance 
to the Army in many ways, and the Government hope that men dis- 
qualified for Regular or Territorial Forces, if not employed on duties 
of national importance, will join the Volunteer Force and in it be avail- 
able for necessary services.” 

The official in the War Office responsible for drawing up the 
answer to the question might, we think, have put it a 
little more cogently, and made the reply what it was no 
doubt intended to be—an appeal to all men of non-military 
age who are sound in wind and limb to fulfil a national duty. 
We should like Mr. Asquith to have said: ‘ There are certain 
important duties of a military character which can be per- 
formed in these islands by men between forty-one and sixty- 
five, and by the men who have indispensable civilian work to 
do, and who therefore can only give a portion of their time 
to military duties. But the fact that these men can only 
give part of their time, often only a small part, makes it 
essential that those who undertake military work as part- 
timers should be as numerous as possible. I therefore 
appeal to all men over military age who are in good 
health to join a Volunteer Training Corps, and thus 
help not merely in the defence of the country but 
in ways which will free Regular troops for more 
active services. I appeal to them to do voluntarily work 
which in other countries they would be compelled to do— 
work of a vital character, which, thanks to the Volunteer 





respond to, nor has he cultivated, any “ conscience” in the 


organization, can be carried out in an orderly and effective 
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way with the minimum of friction and inconvenience to the 
Volunteers. I ask the country to furnish at least a million 
and a half men ready in case of embodiment to resist invasion, 


and before embodiment to assist in freeing Regular troops 


for combatant work abroad. A million and a half of such 
Volunteers would not be by any means too many. 
could be found for all of them in rotation. The more men 
enrolled, the less arduous the work.” 

An appeal on these lines ought to be made, and we trust 


will-be made, as soon as the technical difficulties of which 


we have spoken are overcome and the work of actual enrol- 
ment begun. 


merely by an official answer to a question in Parliament, 


but by a properly worded public appeal, that the Volunteers 
are welcomed and are needed, we feel sure that the men 


will, as before, find their own uniforms and to a great extent 
their own arms. 


helped, first by their richer comrades in the units, and next 
by the general public. If once it is made plain to the country 


Work 


Remember that the Volunteers cost the country 
nothing, or practically nothing, and that there is no reason 
why they should cost the country anything until embodiment 
takes place. If the Government will only make it clear, not 


In cases where they are drawn from the 
ranks of working men, and cannot afiord money for the above 
purposes, we have not the slightest doubt that they will be 





that the Volunteers are not a plaything but a serious military 


force, it should prove easy to raise a large national Fund 


A| 


out of which grants could be made to the poorer units. 
clear and serious appeal by the Government for an increase 
in the Volunteer Training Corps could, should, and we believe 
would be followed by a successful appeal for a Central Fund. 
If, however, the thing is to be a success, it must be done 
promptly and in no half-hearted or perfunctory way. Readers 
of the Spectator a year and a half ago, in response to our appeal 


for a Fund to keep the central organization of the Volunteer 
Training Corps going, at once provided a sum of £3,000 for 


that object. If the supporters of one newspaper could do 


that so readily, and for purposes which do not appeal to 


every one—i.e., purposes of organization—we cannot doubt 
that a general appeal throughout the country would receive 
a great and widespread response. To make our point quite 
clear, there ought to be two forms of financial aid—one 
local, which would suffice for many of the corps, and one central, 
for the formation of a Fund for assisting the poorer corps. 
The Central Fund would of course require very careful 
administration ; but, after all, this is what all funds require. 


The question of arming the Volunteers appears a difficult 
one, but in reality it is not so difficult as it seems. In the first 
place, the improvement in the output of service rifles should 
:oon make a certain number of rifles now used by Regular and 
Territorial forces available for Volunteers. In addition to 
this, there are still a certain number of rifles of old patterns 
that can be purchased by Volunteers, which even if not 
perfect are serviceable weapons. 
the most important point of all, there is no reason why a great 
deal of the work which the Volunteers will be asked to do 
should not be efficiently performed by men armed with shot- 
guns. For such work as guarding railways, bridges, and other 
vulnerable points a shot-gun is a most appropriate and most 
formidable weapon. We are sure that many soldiers would 
say that a man would be far more likely to resist an attempt 
to blow up a bridge or a culvert if he were armed with a 
shot-gun than with a rifle. Again, we do not doubt that 
Volunteers armed with double-barrelled shot-guns would be 
able to give a very good account of themselves in holding a 
trench against an infantry attack made at close quarters. A 
shot-gun with a spec.ally contr. ved cartridge is the most formid- 
able of weapons within a range of a hundred or a hundred and 
fifty yards. The country is full of double-barrelled sporting 
guns. Many Volunteers in country districts either own such 
guns themselves or can borrow them from others. Care would 
of course have to be taken to instruct town Volunteers in 
their use, but it is not more difficult to teach men to shoot 
with a shot-gun than with a rifle. No one proposes that shot- 
guns should be placed in the hands of untrained men. To do 
£0 might give too clear a proof of their formidable character. 
Here we may say, as we have said elsewhere in our issue of 
to-day, that no Volunteer need feel anxiety as to whether 
the use of shot-guns is forbidden by international Conventions. 
The Geneva and Hague Conventions only forbid the use of 
expanding bullets. The use of the shot-gun is no more for- 
bidden than the use of the hand grenade. That, we feel sure, 


Lastly, and this is really | 








| v4 


will be the answer given by the military authorities if any | 
Member of Parliament chooses to ask the question in the 
House of Commons. 

A certain amount of anxiety seems to have arisen as to the 


organization of the Volunteers when enrolled—as to whether 
they are to be under the Territorial Association, and so forth, 
These are technical matters into which it is not our provines 
to go, but we may at any rate remind our readers that no 
Territorial Association is in the position to command troo 
It is the business of Territorial Associations to organize ang 
equip Territorial forees, and to administer block grants made 
to them by the Treasury for the purpose. The training anq 
command of the forces they raise are always the function of 
the General Officers commanding in the districts in which the 
Territorial forces are located. So, in the case of the Volunteers, 
they must be under the command of soldiers, not under the 
command of local bodies, whether Territorial Associations op 
County Committees raised ad hoc. When the Volunteers are 
enrolled they will for war purposes be, we presume, under the 
command of Field-Marshal French, who commands all the homa 
defence forces. For local purposes we presume they will be 
under the General Officers commanding the various districts 
as, for example, the London District, the Eastern Command. 
and so forth. In truth, no real difficulties arise here if people 
will only keep in their minds the distinction between the 
command and the raising and equipment of troops. Com- 
mittees end other bodies may call Volunteers into existence, 
but only soldiers can command them. They must remember, 
also, that command is, or ought to be, one and indivisible, 
and that there cannot be two persons able simultaneously 
to give orders to the same body of troops. But these are War 
Office matters and beyond civilian ken. The essentials for 
the moment are the speedy enrolment of the Volunteers under 
the Act of 1863, and the recognition in some form or other 
of the existing organization of Volunteer units under County 
Commandants, a system which we venture to say, whatever 
name is assigned to it, is inevitable in substance. When these 
two things are accomplished there must come the appeal 
for a great increase in the numbers of the Volunteers. There 
must be an official statement that it is the duty of every 
able-bodied man over military age who has not got some work 
which renders it impossible for him to doso, to join a Volun- 
teer Training Corps. A man sound in wind and limb whe 
cannot give a satisfactory answer to the question, “ Why 
are you not in a Volunteer Training Corps unit?” should 
stand self-condemned as a bad citizen. 

Before we leave the subject of the Volunteers we should like 
to remind our readers once more of what the Volunteer Training 
Corps have done. Their achievement is as follows: (1) The 
Volunteers have provided a larger number of men for the 
ranks of the New Army than any other recruiting body in 
the country. What is more, the men and officers they have 
provided had already received partial training, and in many 
cases a good deal more. The men who had learned their drill, 


| and also how to shoot, in the Volunteer Training Corps have 


proved most valuable recruits, and in many cases commanding 
officers have found that Volunteer officers had learned some- 
thing very like half their business before they obtained their 
commissions. (2) The Volunteers have provided a force 
which has already done a great deal of practical military 
work in guarding vulnerable points, and even in manning 
trench lines near the coast, in digging trenches under various 
schemes of national defence, and in such work as that under- 
taken at the Didcot depot. (3) The Volunteers have provided 
an organized force which up till now has been ready ant 
able to undertake military duties of an auxiliary kind in cass 
of invasion, and which under enrolment would provide some- 
thing like three army corps for home service, or, if that is 
putting it too high, of useful military auxiliaries. In other 
words, the Volunteer Training Corps are not a force with 
nothing but an untried future—?.e., with nothing but hopes and 
aspirations which have to be proved. They are a force witha 
past of real and very creditable work. This is not a case In 
which people can look grave and say: “ It remains to be seen 
what the Volunteers can do and whether they are of any real 
value.” They have already proved that they are of value. 
What they are now receiving are opportunities to do more 
and better work for the State than they have done already. 
More, their promise of good service is sealed by the blood of 
the gallant men who died fighting for Britain in the Dublin 
revolt. 





FOOD DICTATORSHIP. 


E decision, or reported decision, of the German Govern 
ment to appoint a Food Dictator is an undoubted 
proof that the German people are feeling a serious shortage 
of food. It is also a proof that the methods of State control 
hitherto employed in Germany have not given universal satis- 
faction, and it would be well if this latter fact were carefully 
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borne in mind by the members of the House of Commons | are made public, private individuals can, to a limited extent, 


who were calling out the other night for complete Government | act as their own forestallers and regraters, and accumulate 

control of our food supplies. The case for Government control | stores against future dearth. These operations, of course, 
js on the surface very attractive. Whenever a serious shortage | would lead to a present increase in prices, but they would 
of food is anticipated, it may plausibly be argued that the | tend to prevent a greater increase later on. A rise in prices, 

fairest way of dealing with the problem is to endow the | though it has the necessarily tragic effect of affecting most 

(overnment with autocratic powers so that they may econo- | severely the poorest classes, is in reality the only way in 

mize the supply and distribute rations fairly amongst all the | which total consumption can be checked. There would 
people to be fed. In the case of the siege of a town, this has | certainly have been less alarm at the present moment with 
been the traditional method of dealing with the food problem | regard to our future supplies of food if the Government 
when the beleaguered city is reaching the extrem: point. | had had the courage a year ago, when food prices were 
Mr. Rowland Prothero, whose views on all agricultural | lower, to impose taxes with a view to checking consumption. 
problems command respect, urged in the House of Commons | Even now it is certain that a good deal of economy in food 
that it was unwise to wait till the extremity had arrived. | consumption is possible in all classes, even in those which 
Quoting an old proverb, he said: “ Spare at the brink and | are complaining most bitterly of the high prices of food. 
not at the bottom.” But though this may be excellent advice | Beyond this we can only look to a greater increase in our 
to a farmer who has to provide food for a limited number of | whole food supply, and to greater economy in the use of 
cattle, it does not in the least follow that it is good advice | our shipping so as to keep down the freights on foodatufls. 
for a Government concerned with the feeding of forty, fifty, With the latter point the Government have attempted 
or sixty million people. to deal by prohibiting unnecessary imports. Whether more 

The German Government, as we partially know, have blun- | can be done in this connexion is a question of techn’‘cal 
dered very badly in attempting to regulate the food supply | detail. The possibilities of increasing our home production 
of the German Empire. In particular, the failure with | must depend very largely upon the labour supply; and 
regard to potatoes was grotesque. Professor W. J. Ashley, | here the spokesmen for agriculture find themselves at variares 
writing on “Germany's Food Supply”. in the Quwarterly | with the spokesmen for the Army. We have to strike the 
Review in October, 1915, says: “ The measures adopted by | best balance we can between the demands for these two 
the Government for the storage of food led to the actual loss | national needs. Much is being done to replace male labour 
of a considerable quantity of it. For instance, 14 per cent. of | by female, and those who have tried women workers on 
the potatoes stored by one large urban municipality went | the land speak with enthusiasm of the good results secure 4. 
bad, and this was only typical of what happened elsewhere ; | There is obviously still a large reserve of unemployed women. 
and the smell of rotting potatoes under the arches of one of | The failure to draw more fully upon this reserve is partly 
the big Berlin railway stations compelled the residents in the | due to the conservatism of farmers, partly to the social 
neighbourhood to appeal to the sanitary authorities:” Such | prejudices of the women themselves. Happily the women of 
an example of the possible results of Governmental control of | the well-to-do classes realize the obligation resting upon them 
the food supply furnishes a very serious warning. Moreover, | ta set a new social example. Mr. Acland told the House of 
quite apart from the waste which may result from official |Commons an admirable story of the way in which Mrs, 
blundermg—and of such waste we have had overwhelming | Mildmay, the-wife of the Member for Totnes, had beea 
illustrations in our own Army administration—there is the | challenged by a farmer in Devonshire to find women who 
certainty that any form of compulsory control will lead private | would spread manure over his field. She took up the 
individuals to hide their supplies. This has undoubtedly | challenge, agreed upon a price with the farmer for the work, 
been happening both in Germany and in Austria, where there | and the next day she and the members of her house-party 
is a current feud between the urban populations, who complain | did the work, took the money, and handed it over to the 
that the farmers are concealing their supplies, and the farmers, | Red Cross Funds. Half-a-dozen similar examples in every 
who are embittered against the Government for trying to | county would go a long way towards destroying a popular 
prevent them from obtaining good prices. It is safe to assume | prejudice which unfortunately prevails so extensively in tle 
that if measures are taken which induce farmers to hide their | South of England. 
food’ supplies, a good deal of actual waste of food will occur As regards possibilities of economy in food consumption, 
in addition to the economic waste involved in employing | one of the most obvious is the reduction of the number of 
officials to hunt for food instead of allowing economic forces | animals who are maintained for pure purposes of pleasure. 
to stimulate the farmer to bring his food to the market. A | Nobody would like to see the whole race of dogs exter- 
Government system of rationing is, in fact, a device for | minated, but there are undoubtedly more dogs maintained 
dealing with a desperate situation. When the food supply | in this country than can reasonably be justified, and a 
in a beleaguered city cannot be increased, then rationing, | substantial addition to the Dog Tax would diminish the 
as above said, becomes imperative; but in the case of a | number, and pro tanto economize the consumption of food. 
great country, which is still able to draw some supplies from | We refrain from drawing the attention of the tax-collector 
abroad, still able to increase its home production, and still | to the cat, not merely because we love the Goddess of the 
able to effect appreciable economics in consumption, Govern- | Hearth, but because a decrease in the number of our cats 
ment rationing is an unnecessary and a wasteful way of | might mean a serious increase in our rats and mice, with 
dealing with the situation. sanitary results which might prove very serious. 

Take, for example, the question much pressed by our own Before we leave the subject of food supplies we have one 
Board of Agriculture and by agr:cultural Members in the House | more word to say. It must not be supposed that, because we 
of Commons—namely, the shortage of the supply of labour do not want the Government to take over home supplies of 
for agricultural work. Clearly it is far better that, if we food or to ration us, we think they have no duties ia 
have any men to spare, they should be employed in increasing regard to food. If they think that there is danger of any 
the supply of food by working on the land rather than by essential article of food failing to be produced or imported ia 
acting as detectives to hunt up hidden supplies or as relieving sufficient quantities, then it will be the duty of the Govern- 
officers to deal out rations to private persons. Even as | ment to procure a reserve supply of that article, and to store 
regards maintaining a reserve to meet the possibility of | it against the possibility of a breakdown. We do not suggest 
greater difficulties in the future, it is a question whether that the Government should trade or threaten to trade ; 
the matter is not better left to the operations of private | indeed, they should give guarantees not to do so. But if they 
enterprise. It is the business of wholesale dealers in food, | enterta.nany fear of shortage, they should hold an emergency 
as in other commodities, to look ahead and try to form | reserve as an extra precaution. In the last resort, the 
tome estimate of future prices. If they think that prices Cabinet are our Grand Victuallers to the nation. 
will rise, they will be certain to increase their stocks as much 
as possible so that they may have the wherewithal to make 
a handsome profit when the anticipated rise occurs. Such 
forestalling and regrating, which our forefathers in the 











THE SCEPTICISM OF THE PLAIN MAN. 

Y HAT was the plain men’s religion in the Middle Ages ? Thore 
W is no more interesting historical question, and none, we 
suppore, more difficult to answer. Mr. G. G. Coulton has written 
' a fascinating and suggestive crticle in the Hibbert Journal upoa 
| this subject. The mediczeval mon, like the modern man, wes, he 
benefits the whole nation. | thinks, little influenced by “ current theory,” ard the Middle Ages, 
’ What the Government can do with very great advantage | he asserts, might more truly be called the Ages of Acquiescence thaa 

| 


P “pe 

sixteenth century used to denounce as criminal and penalized 
by Act of Parliament, serves a most useful purpose. It may 
bring profit to the speculator if he has made his calculations 
wisely ; but it does secure a reserve stock of food, and thus 


is to provide statistical materials on which estimates of | the Ages of Faith. “The chances are I go where all men go,” 
future supplies can be based; and so far as these materials | said Lindsay Gordon, breaking away from the Calvinism in which 
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he had been brought up. This, we think, is what “ most men” in 
all religions and all ages say in their hearts. But while Mr. Coulton 
admits this, he is convinced that the problem of personal salvation 
weighed far more heavily upon the mediaeval than upon the modern 
mind. From top to bottom of the scale, there were men who sought 
it from birth to death. The really great men strove to reconcile 
it with “ the highest altruism” and “the widest human outlook 
at the same time,” but “ at the bottom of the scale the jostle for 
eslvation was gross and frankly immoral.” 

Indulgences, pardons, relics, and charms appealed to a crowd 
not conscience-stricken but superstitious. Scattered about among 
the acquiescent masses, who correspond to the indifferent men of 
to-day, we find, Mr. Coulton assures us, many sceptics. He gives 
us instances of the different forms taken by this spirit of doubt, 
and as we read his typical instances we cannot avoid the reflection 
that if the plain man’s religion changes little in the ages, the plain 
man’s doubts change less. To begin with the clergy. Actual 
disbelief does not seem to have been very common among them ; 
but might not the following summary of doubt of the Church’s 
Creeds, with its final decision to abide by them, have been written 
to-day ? The author, Mr. Coulton tells us, was a monk, a con- 
temporary of Thomas 4 Kempis :— 

“How many temptations I suffered in that novitiate especially 
concerning the Catholic Faith is known only to God, to whom all things 
are open. For God was so great and glorious in my heart that I could 


not believe Him to have put on our flesh and to have walked upon this 
earth in such poverty and loneliness. When therefore the Gospels were 


read in the Refectory, I thought within myself, ‘ The Evangelists do all 


they can to praise that Man,’ and then my heart would cry out within 
me, ‘Thou knowest it is not true that this Jesus is God,’ yet then I said 
in my heart, ‘I will die for the truth of Christ’s Divinity.’ Then would 
my heart cry again, ‘Thou wilt die for it, yet shalt thou see it is a thing 
of naught.’ And seeing that our father St. Augustine and other doctors 
ef the first four centuries wrote and preached that this Jesus was God, 
then I thought within myself, ‘How strange that such wise men should 
fall into such folly as to dare assert of this Man whom they never saw, 
that He is God.’ Yet notwithstanding all these temptations I was all 
the while a good and true Catholic. But God Almighty suffered me 
to be thus tempted because my experience enabled me in after times 
to frée many others who were buffeted with the same temptation.” 


The Creeds he!d the doubter in spite of himself. 


How strange is the power of these Creeds to interpret human | 


emotion and the vague groping of the spirit. Their power con- 
tinues, though it is no longer backed by Popes and priests and 
hells and purgatories. Piers Plowman obviously doubted of 
eecerdotal authority. He hated to think that the mass of men 
were to be punished for ever ; and he observes, by the way, that the 
ordinary public “‘ misbelieve,” and openly talk of their misbelief 
in taverns and places of public resort. There is no doubt that at 
this time even the most ignorant world made mental efforts to get 
away from the unspeakable horrors of the doctrine of damnation 
without daring absolutely to refute it. ‘Some men insisted tha 
souls would become clinkered by perpetual roasting.” We doubt 
whether the efforts of our more rigid extremists to reconcile the 
minatory clauses of the Athanasian Creed with what the Bible calls 
“ his own mercies *’ are much less pathetic or any less silly. A form 
of political scepticism was also common then, Mr. Coulton tells us— 
instancing the Emperor Frederick LI. asa politicalsceptic. Hating 
racerdotalism, he threw doubt on the doctrines most associated with 
the priesthood, and led men to depreciate the spirit while they 
exulted in the perishability of the letter. On the Continent the 
same form of scepticism is perhaps the commonest to-day among 
plain men. By a strange irony of fate, they associate Christ with 
Priests and Levites, Scribes and Pharisees, the rulers of this world 
and the tithing of mint and rue; consequently they withdraw 
themselves from Hiscompany. Evenamong the truly religious, the 
men who lived their lives, as a few men live now, with the thought 
of God always before them, we find evidence of doubt. Mr. Coulton 
does not quote, but he might have quoted, a bit of Luther’s table- 
talk in which he wonders whether even St. Paul felt as much 
faith as he declared, sedly admitting that he himself expressed 
more assurance in preaching than in his silent moments he 
could feel. 

The modern world is freed of at least one doubt which was 
common in the ages which we alternately speak of as Dark and 
Faithful. -Downright rebellion against God is now very rare, so 
rare, we think, that it might almost be called insanity when it 
exists. William Rufus declared: ‘‘God shall never have me 
good, for all the evil He hath broughtupon me.” The human heart 
does not change, but men of a rebellious spirit have an outlet in 
scientific scepticism—a scepticism as peculiar to our world as 
William Rufus’s was to his. On the whole, the seientific form is a 
much better form than the older one. Men are obviously much less 


burt morally by a refusal to believe in God than by a low conception 
of the Divine character. A great schoolmaster endeavouring always 
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to break by severity the spirit of his scholars is a conception which 
belongs to the Dark Ages. Better to believe in chance than jn 
such a God. 

It is strange how each age strives to find somewhere a time 
in which doubt did not exist. The religious look for it in the future, 
the irreligious seek it in the past. There never was, and probably 
there never will be, such a time. In the childhood of Christianity 
scepticism was regarded as sin. In the present time it is thought 
of as a misfortune. But anyhow, whether we look upon it as sin 
or as suffering, it is an undeniable fact. Probably it is for the 
good of the world and for the health of the Church that it should 
beso. Why individuals should be thus sacrificed to the body politic 
is not within man’s wisdom to comprehend. No problem of pain 
is, indeed, less comprehensible than that presented to us by the 
mental agony of the would-be religious man. Words are recorded 
from the Cross which lead us to suppose that even to this branch 
of human suffering Christ was not strange. In the worst dilemmas 
of life religion offers no sort of explanation. Its cure is sympa- 
thetic, not intellectual. After all, the plain man is no philosopher, 
and, as with a child, it is companionship and not argument which he 
asks for in the dark. Meanwhile, so far as faith is concerned, all 
ages are in much the same case, and the conception of God alters, 
but not radically. When the conception of the Divine personality 
shrinks to the stature of a harsh King, the human heart finds an 
outlet for tenderer conceptions in the thought of a Queen of Heaven 
in whom every womanly quality is made perfect; and when the 
Heavenly Hierarchy seems too far off, saints appear on the ladder 
which stretches from Heaven to earth. It is not reasonable; but 
religion for the plain man is not a matter of reason. It is upon 
the rock of his intuition that the Church is built, and it is amid 
the storms of his doubts that she will ever display her Divine 


strength. 
P* SSIDENT WILSON is reported to have said a few days 
ago that though Germany apparently desired peace, it 
would be obviously absurd to suppose that there was any similar 
desire among the Allies. He accurately estimated the situation. 
It is not that the Allies do not want peace. As nations they are 
all far greater lovers of peace than Germany has ever shown herself 
to be; but they are determined that this war shall not end till the 
evil influence—the bullying militaristic spirit, the aggressive arro- 
gance—which engulfed the world in war has been so far crushed 
that a similar war shall be impossible in the days of their children. 
We Englishmen—to speak only for ourselves—do not want ven- 
geance, nor do we want to gratify hatred. We yearn for peace 
at the first moment that we can obtain it with security for the 
future. But that moment is not yet, and that is why the thought 
of peace is not in the mind of a single representative Englishman, 
from members of the Cabinet down to the most obscure private 
citizens. Such stubbornness as now possesses the soul of Britain 
would seem a thing partly terrible and partly majestic if it were 
possible to analyse it. But no one does analyse it. That is not 
our national way. We have changed by imperceptible degrees 
from negligence—never anything like so deep as casual observers 
supposed it to be—to a determination far more unbending than 
anything which has ever been seen in these islands. And even now 
the vast majority of people are unconscious of the wonderful 
character of this change. The change is within themselves, and 
they are no more sensible of it than of the coming and going of 
their breath, or of the surge of blood through their veins. But for 
all that they have new eyes and a new heart, a new spirit of sacrifice 
and a higher power of productivity in brain and hand. Men do not 
talk about it, but we should think that to any visitor who sees 
England now after an interval of a year or more the difference 
must be startling. 

It may seem from these words, and from others which we have 
used lately, that we are falling into the habit of praising ourselves. 
But really we have become a little anxious lest our national custom 
of self-disparagement should lead our Allies and neutral countries 
into the error of thinking that we are not conducting ourselves 
as serious and loyal men. Of all the mistakes it would be possib‘e 
to make, there could not be a greater than that. Perhaps the surest 
method of measuring the strength of an Englishman's will to see 
a thing through is to inquire what he is willing to put up with— 
how far he has allowed his private convenience and interest to 
become subservient to a cause. His natural independence does 
not yield easily. When it bends there must have been something 
seismic in the shock. This is a curiously negative way of estimating 
how much positive determination there is to win the war at any 
cost, but we believe that it is a true one. Take as examples of 
universal compliance the quietness with which compulsion has been 
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accepted, and the absence of anything resembling indignation 

about the new Income Tax, which does bear very unfairly, in its 
present form, on certain classes. The married men, whose sacrifices 
can never be measured, have fallen in with the idea of compulsion 
without a murmur. Only a very few crooked and perverse minds 
raise an outery which floats harmlessly away on the breeze. The 
cock which, as Mrs. Poyser said, thought the sun rose every morning 
to hear him crow was not guilty of a more hopeless inversion of 
the natural order of things. The prevalent silenco is that of 
capable men who are getting on with the business in hand, resolute 
to reduce the upheaval in their families to the lowest point of 
embarrassment, but in any case determined to put up with 
anything and everything that may be socessary in the course 
of doing their duty. Not a howl, a groan, or even a whisper 
escapes from hearts which may well be almost breaking with 
anxiety. 

Let no man underrate the sacrifice married men with families, 

who work for their living, are making. In no country, except the 
United States, could it be greater. The fact that it may seem even 
greater than the event may prove it to be does not in any way 
essen the burden of misgiving. For we are certain that to a 
married Englishman, between thirty and forty years of age, the 
prospect of military service is a very much more forbidding thing 
than it would be to a man of the same age who was unexpectedly 
called up in a conscript country. The ordinary Englishman in 
the circumstances enters upon an unexplored region. He knows 
not what sufferings and annoyances await him in the dim recesses, 
but he imagines that they are many. Unknown terrors are bound 
to increase the nervous tax which his mind and body are paying. A 
middle-aged member of a conscript army, who is suddenly called 
up for active service, knows all that there is to know, good and bad, 
about militaryservice. If he hated it when he was with the colours, 
he knows at least what he has to face. There is a fixed limit to 
his apprehension. If he was merely indifferent to service, or if he 
actually enjoyed it, he endures no torturings of the mind when he 
is called upon to go through it again. As a matter of fact, the 
reality of military experience is always better than the expectation, 
even from the point of view of very unmilitary persons. The 
writer once accompanied the Swiss Army during its manoeuvres 
and cannot forget the obvious enjoyment with which many of the 
Landwehr and Landsturm men came together for what was to them 
an annual reunion with old friends. Thousands of them had the 
air of being out for a holiday. But the point is that the British 
civilian approaching forty years of age knows nothing except that 
he is embarked upon an uncertain enterprise. Even though military 
service should be all that its lovers say, he cannot be sure that his 
feelings will be like theirs. The only certain fact for him is that, 
with the finances of his ordered life crashing about his ears, he is 
taking to a life of stern regularity and exacting discipline. No 
wonder that he is inwardly appalled at the revolution in his affairs. 
Bui the wonder is even greater that not a word of despair or repining 
escapes him. What a sign of the distance covered since a year ago 
—very much more than a year’s measure! 
trial is hardest for the man of small means and small intellectual 
equipment. The paradox need not forbid us to believe this. The 
man used to much comfort can generally tolerate and even enjoy 
discomfort temporarily, particularly if it be for a cause or in the 
pursuit of sport. The intellectual likewise can draw something 
pleasantly profitable out of such an alien experience as serving 
in the ranks. Misery will probably be suffered far more often 
by the man who is less distantly removed in his ordinary life 
from tho conditions of his new duties. But here again thero is 
no word of hesitation or complaint. It is a glorious consolidation 
of feeling everywhere. 

We have used the word “ Englishmen.” But for us that includes 
the women. What the women have done is past all reckoning, 
and they discover new opportunities daily. We fancy that among 
women there is now a nearer approach than ever before to a self- 
imposed code by which the whole sex is tested. To do nothing, or 
to do less than one should, is for every woman of education or of any 
recognized position to be disgraced. We publish elsewhere under 
the heading ‘‘ The People and the War” a letter from a correspon- 
deut who writes of his visits to women in connexion with the War 
Loan. There is no doubt a class, as our correspondent says, “* too 
uncertain of their own position ”’ to be right, sound, or magnanimous 
4 questions which transcend in importance anything that habitually 
comes within the range of their petty lives. This class corresponds 
to that among men whose dread of military service we have already 
Suggested. But “ class,” after all, is too big a word. There is only 
a minute class within a class. It is too small to be seen in the 
gigantic and impressive mass of great-hearted determination 
everywhere among the people, 





We suspect that the | 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


— > 
STATE CONTROL OF THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC.—IV. 


{To THe Eprror or THE “ SrecTaTor.”’} 

Str,—The extent to which the State should monopolize the manufacture, 
as well as the distribution and sale, of alcohol is a matter upon which, 
owing to geographical and political considerations, opinion at present 
is divided. As is now known, the Treasury Committee to which 
reference has already been made, which dealt with the question solcly 
as it concerned England and Wales, confined its recommendation to 
the acquisition of breweries and licensed houses. The omission of 
distilleries from the proposed scheme was due to the fact that the 
number of distilleries in England and Wales is very small. On the 
assumption that a general scheme for the whole of the United Kingdom 
is impossible (and in licensing matters, as distinct from fiscal arrange- 
ments, Scotland and Ireland have hitherto received differentia! 
treatment), the omission was explicable; but while the case of Ircland’ 
is in important political respects exceptional, the same considerations 
do not apply to Scotland. It is true that under the Scottish 
Temperance Act the people of Scotland possess plebiscitary powers 
which are not included in the English licensing statutes, but these 
could be retained without prejudice to the scheme here proposed. 
Certainly a State monopoly would be materially limited in its opportunity. 
for restriction and reform if the scheme did not cover the whole of Great 
Britain, and include the manufacture of spirits as well as the production 
of beer. Moreover, since the Treasury Committee considered the 
question the situation has been materially altered by the action of tho 
Ministry of Munitions in taking over the whole of the patent-still 
distilleries in the country and some of the pot-still distilleries also. 
This step was no doubt taken for purely military reasons, but it is o 
revolutionary departure in State action which has greatly modified 
the situation as it formerly existed and facilitated a scheme of State 
purchase. 

There is a further important consideration in favour of including 
distilleries in a scheme of State monopoly. The manufacture of alcohcl 
for industrial purposes is clearly destined to become in the near futuro 
a most important industry. It is difficult, in point of fact, to fix a 
limit to the profitable use of industrial spirit, and several foreign States, 
notably Russia and Sweden, and, to a smaller extent, the United States 
of America, have already begun to give serious consideration to tho 
matter. The Russian Government at present is devoting considerable 
attention and research to this problem. It is confidently expected 
that in this way it will be able to recoup itself for the temporary loss 
of revenue which the prohibition of vodka has involved. So far, wo 
in Great Britain have dallied with the matter, and many important 
industries have been handicapped by the restrictions which havo 
hindered the free use of industrial spirit. It is reasonable to assume that 








if the State were to acquire complete control of distillation, it might 
speedily lead to a considerable development of an important industry, 
and such a development would add materially to the commercial and 
industrial prosperity of the nation. At the same time, the non- 
inclusion of distilleries, in the first instance, would not necessarily bo 
fatal to a State scheme. As a matter of fact, except for the limitation 
of results, the actual acquisition of breweries and distilleries is not 
essential to a scheme of State control. It would be possible, but not 
desirable, to control the manufacture of both beer and spirits without 
direct State ownership, and for the State to control the rectification 
of spirits and the specific gravity of beer, and the distribution of both, 
without directly owning either distilleries or breweries. In Russia 
the State did not acquire the distilleries; the State monopoly covered 
only the rectification and sale of vodka. Distilling continued in private 
hands, subject to certain restrictions as to output. The State (through 
the Ministry of Finance) purchased from the distilling companies the 
raw spirit that was required in each province, and it was then rectified 
and purified under State supervision, partly in State rectifying establish - 
ments, and partly by private rectifiers at a fixed charge. Elaborate 
precautions were taken to secure strict purification. Each monopoly 
district had a chemical laboratory in which the purity of the spirit 
delivered was tested, and there were in addition two central laboratories 
(one at Petrograd and one at Moscow) to supervise and control tho 
work of the provincial laboratories, Whatever defects in other directions 
the monopoly system may have possessed, it is undeniable that it 
effected an enormous improvement in the quality and purity of tho 
vodka sold to the peasants. The overwhelming weight of argument 
is, however, in favour of State ownership of both distilleries and 
brewerics. 

Finally, there remains the question of hotels and clubs. Should 
these be allowed to sell alcoholic beverages under special licences for 
their own profit, or should they sell as agents for the State Board ? 
In Russia, where the monopoly was limited to vodka, and did not cover 
the sale of liqueurs, cognac, and other imported spirits, hotels and first- 
class restaurants were allowed to sell vodka by the glass on payment 
of a high licenco duty. Other privately managed establishments, 
such as buffets, wine cellars, &c., sold vodka in sealed bottles at tho 
ordinary Government prices in consideration of a small commission. 
In Norway, under the “Gothenburg” controlling system, the bara 
in hotels were conducted by paid agents of the controlling companies, 
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T 
and the hotel proprictors were compensated by the payment of an | 
annual rent. The latter appears to be by far the superior method from 
the point of view of strict control, and a similar method could be readily 
adopted in this country under a scheme of State control. 

To sum up. The arguments in favour of State control appear to 
be overwhelming. It is the only apparent plan which would give us 
what is beyond all else essential—-the facility of immediately adapting 
eur licensing arrangements to advances in public opinion and to urgent 
public needs. Our present difficulties spring from the fact that our 
existing licensing system does not lend itself to swift modification and 
adaptation to emergency needs. Practically every form of restriction 
now involves the consideration of private interests, and so long as 
the licensing system of any nation is based on the principle of private 
Fecuniary gain, so long will it be impossible to secure the swift 
modifications required in times of national emergency. State purchase 
is but a means to an end, the end being to permit public opinion to 
assert itself in the adoption of restrictive and constructive measures 
calculated to rid the country of intemperance.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ArtTuuR SHERWELL. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE SECOND REPORT OF THE CENTRAL CONTROL BOARD 
(LIQUOR TRAFFIC). 
[To THE EviTor oF THe “ SPECTATOR.”) 

§1r,-—The second Report of the Contral Control Board (Liquor Traffic), 
just icssued, is a document of considerable interest to all persons con- 
cerned in the promotion of social reforms. It is a rezord of much 
useful work carried through in connexion with the State control of the 
liquor trade, designed to assist in promoting the successful prosecution 
ef the war. As is well known, the Board possesses almost unlimited 
powers in regard to the control of the liquor trade; those powers have 
been widely used and, generally speaking, with the best results. The 
Report describes in turn the powors and duties of the Board, the pro- 
eedure adopted in the definition of ares, in the action taken, and the 
epplication of the Ordera to the scheduled areas. It is encouraging 
to Jearn of the measures taken to ensure the provision of wholesome 
food and other refreshment in the State munition works and Govern- 
ment-controlled factories. The problem confronting tho Board was 
how to feed the workers sufficiently well to keep them physically fit 

nd at full capacity of working power. In endeavouring to mest this 
requirement the Board has concentrated upon (a) the increase of facili- 
tics for obtaining suitable meals at public-housos, and (+) the establish- 
ment wherever necessary of industrial canteens inside or within easy 
access of the works. The chapter describing “the acquisition of | 
licensed premises in special areas” is of peculiar interest, dealing, as 
it does, with the action taken under the Board’s powers to acquire all 
the licences in certain areas and to carry on the sale of liquor under its 
direct control and supervision. In other words, these may be termed 
“State Purchase” areas. and introdace an entirely new feature into 
our licensing system. The results will be closely watched, and cannot 
but have an important bearing upon the scttlement which must be 
undertaken at the close of the war. 

When we turn to the record of the results of the restrictions imposed 
by the Board, we find some very interesting comparisons of the number 
of convictions for drunkenness during (a) 1914, (6) the first six monthe 
ef 1915, (c) the four weeks prior to the Board’s Order, (d) the four 
weeks following the Board’s Order, and (e) the first eight weeks of 1916. 
The figures for the London area are particularly interesting: the 
weekly average in 1914 was 2,034 convictions, whereas for the four 
weeks ending March 26th, 1916, the weekly average had dropped to 940. 
The decline in drunkenness convictions is further illustrated by a series 
ef graphs. Statistics of convictions for drunkenness are notoriously 
misleading, as is frequently pointed out in the annual returns issued 
by the Home Office. Tho war conditions might conceivably still 
further complicate them, but tho universal testimony on the part of 
Chief Constables to the immense improvement in public order and 
eobricty as a result of the restriction of hours and other restrictions 
relating to the prohibition of treating, &c., cannot be gainsaid. There 
is 2lso ample evidence from other responsible quarters of the improve- | 
ment in the efficiency of the transport service, and in the training and | 
discipline of the soldiers, which must be gratifying alike to the Board | 
end the nation at large. 

‘The powers conferred on the Board are obviously designed to provide | 
for wide and varied experiments in the control of a peculiarly difficult 
business. It is to be hoped that the Board will not be undaly timid 
in exercising these powers. The results of its work will certainly bo 
earcfully weighed in the ultimate settiement of the liquor problem, and 
the more experiments the Boatd can initiate on wise and carefully 
thought out lines the better. This is particularly the case in regard 
to what may be described as constructive reforms. The thoughtful 











public, who, as one result of the war, are realizing the important bearing 

ef the liquor problem upon our national an: eocial life, will be asking | 
how the restrictions, or some of them, imposed by the Board, without | 
undue hardship to the public, in respect already of some thirty-five | 
millions of the population, can be secured permanently without | 
injustice to the liquor trade. 


The proposals outlined in the Spectator | 


| antimacassars. 





by Mr. Arthur Sherwell, M.P., would acem to indicate how this can 
best be done.---I am, Sir, &c., A. F. Harvey 
Parliament Mansions, S.W. . 





THE PEOPLE AND THE WAR. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 

Sr,—I have been carrying out a house-to-house visitation in my former 
Registration district, explaining the nature and advantages of the 
15s. 6d. War Loan certificates ; and, as a result, about fifty or more out 
of two hundred and fifty houses have taken these up, somo starting 
several cards simultaneously. It would be a help to many of these 
could the postman carry sixpenny stamps with him on his rounds. My 
success has been chiefly among the working classes, though these are, in ’ 
this non-munition district, in the main poor. At servants, a very 
“likely” class, I could not get. My respect for workers was great 
before ; it has been much increased by my latest experiences, 1 had 
‘much talk with the womenkind (the men were mostly out at work) ; 
and some record of my impressions may be not devoid of interest, 

In the first place, I must pay a tribute to the uniform courtesy with 
which I was met, even when my visit, suggesting economy as it did, 
must have seemed in fact ironical. The times press hardly on the poor 
here. The patience is wonderful. Most seemed to realize that the 
Germans meant to “ down” us if they could (a surprising fact, seeing 
how remote the Germans are to these poorer people); all accepted 
service for their menkind as a matter of duty; many times I heard 
expressed the wish to help on the War Loan even if only by sixpence a 
week ; many times, the regret that we had not listened to Lord Roberts 
One woman feared her son would be too weak for the soldier's life, but 
said that the discipline would do good to him as regards character, 
More than one expressed admiration for the way in which the upper 
classes had shown up; and one predicted that the ladies would not be 
content to be idle again. Some poor women were washing for soldiers 
gratis. Nowhcre did I come across any hostility to, or suspicion of, the 
Government or capitalists as makers of the war ; not a trace of what one 
reads of in Shirley. All seemed soundly with us and satisfied with our 
cause. I came across a Welshwoman who had been “ ashamed ” of the 
coal strikes. But she said that, when she visited her home in 2 mining 
istrict, she found that there were grievances, and that “ agitators and 
spies’ had worked on these. She ask-d me if it were generally known 
that “ they ” (i.e., miners) had offered to work gratis if the owners would 
give all the profits to the State. {Did not this refer to the giving up 
of a two-days’ hcliday ?] 

There is a mean little world on whose fringes I touched; women 
desirous abeve all things to be supposed to have £300 a year, and con- 
temptuous of these War Loan certificates which are for people with less 
than this income ; too uncertain of their own position to be courteous ; 
entirely devoid of patriotism. This mean world inhabits small villas as 
a rule, and has showy little parlours (“‘ drawing-rooms”’) fitted with 
It has always seemed to me that Mr. H. G. Wells 
believes “ the English people” to be in the main of this type or class ; 
that is why his books (not short storics) are so drearily depressing. But 
he is wrong—thank God! As regards the workers of all grades, the real 
people, I have come to believe in Mr. Lloyd George’s “ Trust the 
People.” But we all needed training and discipline ; and the war is 
giving us both.—I am, Sir, &c., w. L. 

{We allude to this letter in our leading columns,—-Ep, Spectator.) 

THE IRISH REVOLT. 
[To THe Eptron oF Tue “ Srecrator.”’] 
Sir,—I send you an extract from a letter of a friend, whose home is in 
King’s County, and who has just returned there, in case you care to 
make any use of it, or to allud: to it, in any way.—I am, Sir, & 


8. 8. 





“T started back here the day after the rising, only having to put off 
about twelve hours because of a submarine. Owing entirely to our 
splendid constabulary this county (King’s) was qu'te quict, and the 
Galway rebels decided not to march on it, as they know the characters 
of ths Head Constable and the Sergeant who commanded the barracks 
near the bridges and elsewhere, and have a great respect for them and 
their shooting powers and determination. The widows of those men 
who gave their lives for the country get £10 a year pension and £2 for 
each child. We are so anxious to get this known in the proper quarters 
and to all in England, so as to be altered. There is no bitter feeling in 
the country because of the executions, and as a conatable assured me 
yesterday (a particularly clever man), ‘Why, ma'am, is there nob 


| conscription in Ireland? It is the greatest mistake ; there would be 


no resistance to it at all. We know this to be true the whole time. 


| If they would leave Maxwell a free hand, the whole of Ireland would 
| be at his fect. 


ae) 





ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEER TRAINING CORPS. 


(To Tue Epitor oF Tuk “ SPEcTATOR.””) 


IRISH 


| Sir.-The Executive Committee of the Irish Association of Volunteer 


Training Corps feel that they owe you a deep debt of gratitude for your 
generous appreciation of their services during the recent outbreak in 
Ireland, and they wish me to convey to you their best thanks for having 
given the public, through your columns, the facts relating to our Volun- 
teer Training Corps movement in Ireland. It may be of interest to 
your-readers to know that the Irish Corps now number seven*y-seven 
officers and two thousand and ninety-seven men. They are located 
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in Dublin and surrounding district, in Belfast, in Cork, and in Dundalk. 
Hitherto the movement has received a great deal of encouragement 
from the Irish Government and from the military authorities. The 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland is the President of the Association. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lord Froderick FitzGerald, A.D.C., has been 
assigned to tho Association by tho military authorities as Military 
Advisor, and Major G. A. Harris, Adjutant of the Dublin University 
Officers’ Training Corps, as Commandant of the Ist (Dublin) Battalion. 
The affiliated corps have been inspected by His Excellency the Lord- 
Lieutenant, by Major-General the Right Hon. L. B. Friend, C.B., and 
by Lieutenant-General the Right Hon. Sir John G. Maxwell, K.C.B. 
They are governed by the same conditions and the same age restrictions 
as the English Association of Volunteer Training Corps. They are 
allowed to wear the uniform prescribed forGreat Britain, and they are 
authorized to carry arms and to parade fur drill purposes. They 
have been pormitted to use military barracks as parade grounds and 
as headquarters, and they have further been lent a considerable number 
of drill-purpose rifles. The Irish Corps, like kindred bodies in Great 
Britain, wear tho “G.R.” brassard, issued by the War Office, and, 
like theirs, the Association is non-political in the samo senso that the 
Army is non-political. Three hundred and forty-five members of the 
corps in Dublin wore sworn in as special constables for service in the 
Dublin Metropolitan Police area on May 2nd and following days, and 
they remained on duty until May llth. A large number of the out- 
lying corps did similar duty either undor the military or constabulary 
authorities, and rendered most valuable service. 

The one thing that tho corps affiliated to the Association lack 
is a military status, and, although this has been repeatedly asked 
for, tho Government has not found it possible to grant the 
request. Thore is a legal difficulty, because the Volunteer Acts 
do not apply to Ireland, and there are, obviously, political difficul- 
ties. If these difficultics could be surmounted, the strength of the 
corps might be quadrupled, and there would be ready for use in 
any emergency a trained and disciplined body of responsible citizens 
whose solo desire is to render such service as they can to their 
country and the State. The question of recognition raises othor very 
serious problems. In the recent rebellion five of our members were 
killed and seven were wounded. In five cases dependants have been 
left unprovided for. Failing such recognition, it is generally believed 
that these corps, which proved their utility in exceptionally trying 
circumstances, will have to be disbanded, as the Executive Committee 
cannot see their way to advising men to expose themselves to grave peril 
and their families to the risk of ruin unless they enjoy the same degree 
of protection as is extended to military bodies.—I am, Sir, &c., 

R. A. AnpERson, Hon. Secretary. 

18 South Frederick Street, Dublin. 

(if the military authorities do not accord to the families of the men 
killed and to the men wounded, all as truly on active service as the men 
now in the trenches, the treatment due to combatants, they and the 
nation will stand disgraced. The notion of some petty legal punctilio 
being allowed to prevent these true soldiers of the British people from 
obtaining their due is simply unendurable, and we, at any rate, do not 
mean to endure it without protest. We cannot, however, believe 
that any such official outrage is really contemplated. We believe, 
instead, that the words of praise given by the General and the presence 
of the Prime Minister at the inspection of the corps are proofs that the 
debt of gratitude owed by the nation to the Dublin V.T. Corps will 
be paid by the recognition of the killed and wounded men as soldiers 
and combatants.—Ep. Spectator.] 





HOME RULE AND THE PHILIPPINES. 
{To THe Eprror or Tas “ Specraror.”)} 
Sm,— Washington has been seething with gossip about one of the 
most extraordinary occurrences in the history of the American Congress, 
an event obscured by greater problems that aro before tho public.” 
Thus the New York Evening Post of May 8th prefaces its story of 
the Bill to establish Philippine independence, which was fathered 
and promoted by the President, and which was defeated in spite 
of the majority which he is supposed to control in each House of 
“ongress (Senate, Democratic majority, 16; House of Representa- 
tives, Democratic majority, 34). With the details of this adminis- 
tration measure your readers need not, for the moment, be 
concerned, It suffices to note that on the eve of a Presidential 
election in which the interests of the Democratic Party for the next 
four years are at stake, its candidate, already chosen, is defeated by 
a Congress, Democratic in both Houses, on a measure of the first rank, 
and that too in respect of a principle which is supposed to be especially 
dear to the Democratic heart; the principle, that is, of Home Rule. 
How and why was this “extraordinary occurrence" effected? The 
Evening Post answers the latter of these questions, “ because the 
Church was against it,’’ and continues: ‘‘ As for the Catholic Church's 
interest in defeating the legislation, there is no gainsaying its equity, 
+++ Tho Church has immense property holdings in the Philippines. 
These might be disturbed if unrest were to be bred by a pledge of 
early independence.” And it answers the former question, ‘“ How 
was tho defeat of this Democratic measure accomplished ?” by telling 
ite readers that thirty Democratic members of Congress voted against 
it. all but two of whom were Catholics, and proceeds: “Tho galaxy 








of Irish names recorded against Philippine independence presented 
a humorous paradox in view of the recent efforts on behalf of inde- 
pendence made by members of the same race in other parts of thé 
globe.” And the Evening Post, very naturally, comments that “ dis- 
interested observers dislike the secrecy with which the campaign 
{against the Bill] was conducted and the solid vote along religious 
lines that followed.” It is encouraging to read that “the charges of 
Catholic influence emanate by no means from persons of opposite 
religious faith alone. Denunciation of the tactics pursued has come 
most vehemently from Catholics themselves, prominent in the national 
capital ’—a fact which serves to emphasize the importance of difforens 
tiating the two sides of the Roman Church, its religious and its political 
interests, which are, perhaps, better understood in Italy (and partiow- 
larly in Rome) than in any other part of the world. There practically 
every one (including the King) is a Roman Catholic by religious belief, 
but is opposed to the political aims of the Church, which hopes to 
regain tho temporal power with Teutonic assistance. It only romains 
to remind your readers that the New York Evening Post is a supporter 
of President Wilson, and that since (and including) the days of Mr. 
E. L. Godkin it has been a consistent advocate of Home Rule for 
Ireland in its editorial columns.—I am, Sir, &c., 8. R. EL 





COLONEL CHURCHILL. 
{To THe Epiror or Tas “ SpecraTon."’] 

Sir,—I was sorry to see in your number of May 13th a violent attack oa 
Colonel Churchill. You give him the credit for keeping the Flees 
mobilized, but you neglect to mention how hard and successfully he 
worked to prepare the Navy for war, and at what a high level he maina- 
tained it. Then you proceed to give the other side of the case, and 
mention the Antwerp expedition. Your article states that Colonel 
Churchill was the person who suggested and inspired this particular 
action. This is categorically denied by the right hon. gentleman in his 
speech on November 15th, 1915, on his resignation. His words were: 
“The project of sending a relieving army to the aid of Antwerp did nat 
originate with me. It originated with Lord Kitchener and the French 
Government.’ As to going to Antwerp himself, this was welcomed by 
his colleagues, in order that they might have first-hand information, and 
he communicated the intentions of the British Government to the 
Belgians. The statement tha’ ho took control of the operations seoma 
quite without foundation. Certainly he suggested the sending of ths 
actual troops employed—viz., the Royal Naval Division—but thoy were 
the only troops which could get there in timo, and the charge that 
Naval Reservists did not know how to load and fire their rifles is open 
to grave doubts. Now as to the Dardanelles, the idea of a purely naval 
attack was approved by the Admiral actually at the theatre of opera- 
tions, Admiral Carden, and also by Sir Henry Jackson, the present First 
Sea Lord, who was on the War Staff at the Admiralty. Finally, it was 
approved by the War Council, and welcomed by the French General 
Staff. You ask what would have been the good if we had arrived before 
Constantinople. Within a week of the first successes of the bombard- 
ment the moral effect was enormous and far-reaching. It affected 
neutrals, and it affected Constantinople, leaving it open to grave doubts 
whether any Turks would have remained in the city on the appearance 
of the British Fleet in the Golden Horn. It should also be borne ia 
mind that after the loss of the four ships Colonel Churchill still wished 
to push on with the Fleet. This plan was overruled, but Enver Bey bas 
expressed his view that the attack on the Straits would have succeeded 
had the naval attack been pressed on. At the commencement of your 
article you describe Colonel Churchill as “the most audacious and 
brilliant figure in our public life,” and you admit that he undoubtedly 
possesses brain-power and vigour of action. Surely a man with such 
sterling qualities is urgently needed to vitalize such an effete Adminis- 
tration as the present. Really Mr. Bonar Law summed up admirably 
the great qualities of Colonel Churchill when he referred to him as being 
“in mental power and vital force one of the foremost men in our 
country.”’"—I am, Sir, &c., xX ¥. &, 

[We cannot restate our grounds for describing the part played ia 
the conduct and management of the war by Colonel Churchill as wa 
described it a fortnight ago. We may, however, apply one test, 
Suppose the gambles at Antwerp and Gallipoli had succeeded instead 
of failing, would not Colonel Churchill and his friends have claimed 
them.as the personal triumphs of a vigorous and prescient statesmaa 
not too old or too effete to fight ? Unquestionably they would have 
done so. As the gambles did not succeed, ought not the blamo te 
be distributed on the same principles ?—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE PRIME MINISTER. 
{To Tae Eprron oF THe “ SPECTATOR.”} 
Sir,—Your admirable article on the Prime Minister (in the Spectator 
of the 20th inst.) suggests the quotation of some verses proviously 
applied to Mr. Asquith, but still more applicable in the circumstances 
of the present moment :— 
“Tile, velut rupes vastum quae prodit in aequor, 
Obvia ventorum furiis expostaque ponto, 
Vim cunctam atque minas perfert caclique marisque 
Ipsa immota manens.”’—( Aeneid, X., 693, &c.) 


—I am; Sir, &c., 
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MR. LLEWELYN DAVIES 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
#1,-—The death of Mr. Llewelyn Davies in his ninety-first year deprives 
the Charch of England of a foremost figure among her clergy. Asa 
elassieal scholar, a theologian, a parish priest, and a thoughtful leader 
en grave social questions, he had a place and an authority of his own. 


At Cambridge his career was distinguisle 1. He took his B.A. degree | 


im 1848 with many eminent contemporaries, including Bishops Barry, 
Mackenzie, Lord Alwyne Compton, and Westcott, Dr. C. B. Scott of 


Westminster School; Rev. David J. Vaughan of Leicester, youngest | 


brother of the Dean of Llandaff, Professor John Mayor, and Lord 
Stanley, son of the Prime Minister. In 1851 he was elected to a Fellow- 
ship at Trinity, and in 1853 he accepted the pastoral charge of St. Mark's, 
Whitechapel. There he eagerly devoted himself to ministrations to the 
working classes, till in 1856 he was transferred to the rectory of Christ 
@hurch, Marylebone. In 1852, with his friend David Vaughan, he 
published a translation of the Republic of Plato, which at once won a 
high reputation. When the Working Men’s College was founded by 
P. D. Maurice, Mr. Davies, who had become a zealous disciple of Maurice, 
was closely associated with him in this work ; and probably no man for 
the next thirty years did more to interpret and recommend the theo- 


legical and social views of that great teacher. In 1889, after thirty-six | 


years of very hard work in London, Mr. Davies was presented by his 
fellege to the important vicarage of Kirkby Lonsdale, near Kendal. 
Me had by this time become widely known as a preacher of thoughtful 


reeicsiastical and educational, and one of the most profound and devout 
representatives of the Broad Church school of religious thought. In 
£908 he resigned his living, and for the rest of his life resided quietly 


with his daughter at Hampstcad. He was Honorary Chaplain to Queen | 


Vietoria, 1876-81, and Chaplain in Ordinary, 18$1-1901, also Honorary 
€haplain to King Edward, 1901. He was Select Preacher at both the 


Universities, Hulsean Lecturer at Cambridge, 1890, and Lady Margaret | 


Preacher, 1900. As a young man, he had been conspicuous among 
Slpine climbers. He was the first to scale both the Dom and the 
Faschhorn, near Saas, and was an attached member of the Alpine 


€iub. Mr. Davies in 1859 married Miss Mary Crompton, the eldest | J 
daughter of the Judge, a lady of singular charm, whose memory lives formant tells me. Ile adds what it may not be amiss to quote in a 
im the hearts of ell who knew her. Their numerous family, including | letter which is of the nature of a report, and a grateful report, that 
| the Fund parcels give entire catisfaction. ‘“ Believe me,” he writes, 


three Fellows of Trinity and one Scholar of Balliol, has become known 
for exceptional ability, and also for brilliant promise, which in more 
than one instance has been cruelly disappointed by premature and 
tragical deaths. Llewelyn Davies was a man for whom his friends 
would confidently claim not a few elements of greatness as well as of 
goodness —depth of thought, courage, independence in judgment, single- 
rainded love of truth, magnanimity, dignity in demeanour and in action. 
He was eminently faithful to friends. He had a tender heart for sorrows, 
especially among the poor. The Working Men’s College and the Work- 
ing Women’s College, both founded by his revered friend and master, 
Maurice, appealed to what was not often manifested, and never paraded, 


the emotional side of his fine character. By those who knew him | 


he will be long and reverently remembered as a man who discharged 
hard duties, cherished and inspired high ideals, and bore great sorrows 
with manly Christian devotion. Among his writings are the very 
elaborate ariicle on St. Paul in Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible ; 
an edition of the Epiaties to the Ephesians, Colozsians, and Philemon 
(1866) ; Morality according to the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper (1867) - 


the Gospel and Modern Life (1869); Warnings against Superstition | 
(4874); Social Questions from the Point of View of Christian Theology | 


(5885); Order and Growth as Involved in the Spiritual Constitution 

of Human Society (1891); Spiritual Apprehension (1898); and The 

Purpose of God : being Ten Sermons for the Time (1910),—1 am, Sir, &c., 
Amicvs. 





CANADIAN SOLDIERS IN ENGLAND. 


{To tue Epiror or Tie “ Srecrator.") 


Sir,—As a Canadian, and a Western Canadian at that, I cannot take | 
teo strong exception to certain portions of a letter published in your | 


edition of May 20th, under the caption “‘ Canadian Soldiers in England,” 
and written by E. Mabel Hankin. This lady says that the two prime 
attractions for people from the Wild West are drink and vice. Having 
delivered this statement, she goes on to say that she desires that no 
Canadian shall leave England with a worse opinion of it than he had 


en arrival. To take the latter statement, surely, Mr. Editor, if you | 


publicly stigmatize us as vicious and drunken, you cannot expect us 
to fecl kindly toward the English. These are epithets more reserved 
for the Ifuns than for the citizens of the Dominion of Canada and sub- 
jects of His Majesty King George V., who have-come forward to help 


the Mother Couniry in their time of stress, As regards the former | 
| great a part of her Fund was supplied by Spectator readers in all parts 


statenont, incidentally our country does not possess a wild and wooily 
West, ncr are its inhabitants the rowés Miss Hankin would make them 
out to be. The average Westerner is what we cail a “ white man,” 
who objects to having odious epithets showered upon him. He is not, 
s this lady ap peers to think, a wild beast.--I am, Sir, Xc., 

A WesTERN CANADIAN. 


Of course the Canadian, West or East, North or South, is not a | 


wild beast. He is, aowever, often a very young as well as a very 
gallant man of noble bu:ld and abounding physical energy. To pretend 








| All donations marked ‘“ Prisoners’ Fund’ 





—- 


that there are not temptations many and great to which lads of that 
mettle are exposed, be they English of the Homeland or of the Overacas 
Dominions, is absurd. It is most unfair, as we feel sure our corre. 
epondent will realize on reflection, to twist Miss Hankin’s word; into 
an accusation of viciousnes3 against Canadians What father or 
mother here would not be thankful to know (as would doubtless bo 
the case), if our young men were camped, say, in British Columbia, that 
there were Canadian ladies doing their best to keep their sons from 
coming to harm when removed from home influcaces and expose4 
to the dangers, excitements, and temptations of new surroundings ? 
They would thank Heaven daily for such kindly help.—Ep. Spectator.) 





PRISONERS AND CAPT.VES. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
S.rn,—The generous response made by your readers to my previous 


| appeal on behalf of my Fund for Eng ish prisoners of war—Lady 


Burghclere’s Prisoners’ Fund—encourages me to address to you once 
more a letter which is both an account of my stewardship and a'so, 
I must admit, a petition for further he'p. Throughout this long winter 
the Fund has constantly maintained twelve hundred prisoners drawn 
from some twenty regiments. Further, on the cap'tulat’on of Kut 
we were able to cable out a considerable sum for the immediate relief 
of the prisoners. And during the late insurrection in Dublin three 
hundred and fifty loyal Irishmen, imprisoned at Limburg and e'soe 
where, who would otherwise have been on very short commons while 


sermons, a wise and far-sighted counsellor on public questions, especially | all COMMUNICATIONS with Ircland were suspended, received the'r food 
| supplies at two days’ notice ‘rom the Fund. In addition to the parcels 
| of tinned meat, margarine and biscuits and tea despatched fortnightly, 


| thanks to specific grants for these purposes, we have also furnished 


many men with blankets and supplemented the clothing of hundreds 
of prisoners. A letter addreesed to me by a prisoner on our list, an 
N.C.O. recently escaped from Fr‘edrichsfeld, throws considerable 
light cn the state of affairs in the camps. Even when comparative 
plenty reigned in.Germany our prisoners’ rations were as shamefully 


| inadequate as they were unpalatable and unwholesome. Now the 


men are compelled to depend almost entirely on the parcels from 
England “They are living on the foodstuffs from home,” my in- 


“they are perfect and thoroughly enjoyed by all.” At Christmas, 
the feast of gocdwill, 1 took the opportunity to explain to the N.C.0.’s 


| in charge something of the effort being mede for them and theirs 
| throughout the British world, and in particular by the readers of tho 


Spectator. If the latter could read the expressions of gratitude this 
communication evoked, I think, Sir, they would feel rewarded. A 
sergeant-major wrote :— 

“* Madam, you cannot realise how we boys here (who have done our 
best, but are now out of action) are proud of our countrymen and 
women for all they have done and are doing for us, and all the boys 
join in with me in wishing you and all who have even thought kindly 
of us the very best health and good wishes for 1916 and ever a day.” 

A few weeks ago a soldier in a postcard to me contrived to ¢ nvey 
that all he and his comrades got from the Germans was “ plenty of fresh 
air” (it was bitterly cold at that moment) and “ plonty of hard work.” 
But in the evening, he said, the English prisoners comforted them- 
selves “ with a good old sing-song and the knowledge of what the ead 
must be.” Men who can retain so gallant a spirit after cighteen months’ 
captivity in a German camp are surely worth saving for the country’s 
sake as well as for their own. But we can cnly hope to get them 
home in comparatively fair health and strength by a steady persistency 


” 


| in the despatch of food. The old Latin saw, Bis dat qui cito dat, holds 
| especially true of work for our prisoners. A few months ago we were 


privileged to azsist one of the most admirably managed Regimental 


| Funds by temporarily taking over three hundred prisoners suddenly 
| cast on their hands. Sudden emergencies such as this are bound to 


occur in the next “ push,” victorious though its issue should be. And 
I should like to point out that a bank balance, however carefully ad- 
ministered, must come to an end unless replenished. May I therefore, 
Sir, plead once more the cause of our prisoners ? Every penny sub- 
scribed goes straight to the men, without any deduction for secretarial 
or postal expenses; and I never act except in conjunction with the 
regimental authorities, so that any danger of overlapping is avoided. 
> and addressed to me-- 
Lady Burghelere, 48 Charles Street, W., London—will be prompily 
and gratefully acknowledged.—I am, Sir, &c, 
Wintrrep BunrcHcieERe. 
[Most sincerely do we hope that the generosity of our readers will 
enable Lady Burghelere to maintain and continue the splendid work 
begun and half accomplished by her. We are proud to think that 0 


of the world. May we eay of the Fund as her sons say of Eton, 


| “ Floreat, florcbit !”°—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE OCEANA CLUB. 
[To 1n& Ep'Tor oF Tax “ Specraron.”] 
Srr,—It may interest some of your readers to know of the Oceana Club, 
which has been organized by the Victoria League for the convenience of 
ladies of the overseas Dominions residing temporarily in England oa 
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account of the war. The Hon. Mrs. Spender Clay has generously lent 
delightful rooms in her house, 21 Hill Street, for the purposes of the Club, 
comprising dining-, smoking-, and drawing-rooms, secretary’s room, and 
dressing-rooms. These are open from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. daily, including 
Sundays. Light refreshments and teas are served from 12 o'clock. 
Subscriptions to December 31st, 1916, are: town members, a guinea ; 
country members, ha!f-a-guinea ; or for two members of the same 
family living together, fifteen shillings. There is no entrance fee. The 
Club was informally opened on May 8th; a more formal ceremony will 
take place later. Meantime it is interesting to note that the first members 
elected represented Great Britain, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, Newfoundland, and the daughters of the British Empire 
in the United States. All further information, conditions of membership, 
&o., will be supplied on application to the Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Albert 
Meysey-Thompson, 21 Hill Street, Berkeley Square.—I am, Sir, &c., 
18 Montagu Squa e, W. M. E. Jersey. 





LADY ROBERTS’S FIELD GLASS FUND. 
(To THE Eprror or THE “ SpEcraTor.”} 
§iz,—You have been good enough from time to time to draw attention 
to the scheme my father, Lord Roberts, started for securing the loan of 
field glasses and tel-scopes for the forces in the field. May I ask your 
help once again? The generous patriotism of the public has put a 
very large number of glasses at the disposal of this Fund, and the issue 
of these goes steadily on. Since the beginning of the war we have 
given out an average of nearly three hundred glasses a week; these 
include a considerable number of large telescopes, which have been 
of the greatest value to the artillery. It will be understood that the 
administration of this large work entails considerable expenses. In 
contrast with the value of material dealt with these are small, but they 
are irreducible. We are spending about £100 a month, of which only 
£8 goes in salaries; the remainder going to necessary repairs—making 
leather cases for glasses and wooden boxes for te'escopes, engraving, 
and carriage. Up till now we have been able to meet these expenses, 
but the funds at our disposal are running low, and as my father wished 
that, when possible, the glasses should be returned to their owners 
at the end of the war, I do not like to encroach on the sum which has 
been set aside for this purpose. I therefore venture to beg for donations 
to enable the work to be carried on. In conclusion, may I earnestly 
ask once again for any remaining good glasses and telescopes that can 
be spared ? They can be sent either on loan to my Fund, or for valua- 
tion and purchase by the Ministry of Munitions. The staff of my 
Fund have willingly put themselves at the disposal of the Ministry, 
and the address for gl .sses sent for either purpose is the same. Please 
address to The Manager, Lady Roberts’s Field Glass Fund, Nationa! 
Service League, 72 Victoria Street, S W.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Englemere, Asco!, Berks. AILEEN RoBeErts. 





THE FIGHT FOR RIGHT MOVEMENT. 
{To THe EpiTon OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ) 
Sin,—A few months since you w re good enough to allow a description 
of the principles of the Fight for Right Movement to appear in the 
Spectator. We now wish to draw the attention of your readers to the 
important series of six public lectures on “ Public Right and Inter- 
national Politics” which will be g:ven under the auspices of the Move- 
ment at King’s College, Strand, on Mondays at 8 p.m, beginning May 
29th. The first lecture will be by Lieutenant Paul Hyacinthe Loyson. 
He will be followed by Dr. Gilbert Murray (June 5th), Sir Frederick 
Pollock, Mr. Philip Kerr (editor of the Round Table), and other eminent 
students of public right. It is intended by these lectures to oppose the 
German ideal of domination, and, by asserting the nature of those 
tights for which the Allies are fighting, to brace the nation for the 
steadfast prosecution of the war. The lectures, which will be follow d 
by discussion, will be open to the public without t:cket —I am, Sir, &c., 
Evetyn Unperuitt (Member of Executive). 
Trafalgar House, 11 Waterloo Place, S W. 
V.T.C. AND SHOT-GUNS. 
[To EDITOR “ SPECTATOR.” } 
Sir,—Have you not made a slip in your last issue, p. 619 2 Would shot- 
guns be allowed, under the Hague Convention, in the trenches? I 
believe that only clean, nickel-coated bullets are allowed.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Water LARDEN. 

(Shot-guns are not banned by the Geneva or Hague Conventions, 

but only explosive, i.e., expanding, bullets.—Ep. Spectator.] 


THE OF THE 








VOLUNTEERS 
[To THE Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 

Sir, —May I draw attention to a way in which exempted men (con- 
ditional and absolute) may stil! make themselves of use to their country— 

namely, by joining the nearest Volunteer Corps, and making themselves | 
efficient as carly as possible ? I believe that on the representation of 
Mr. Percy Harris, M.P., the Government are considering whether | 
training with the Volunteers should not be made a sine qua non for all | 
exempted men; but in the meantime I would through your columns 
4ppeal to the tribunals to express publicly their desire that all exempted 
meu should without delay make themsclves efficient Volunteers. There | 








is no means of enforcing this, nor can it be made a condition of exemption, 
but this course has been adopted in some places, and in Southwold 
an expression of this desire by the Mayor was met with ready acceptance 
by those applicants to whom it was put. I know it is the fashion to 
smile at the Volunteers, but I would like to say that we have sent up 
considerably over a hundred men from this battalion to the Army, 
where I understand they are giving a good account of themselves, 
and there is no reason at all why the organization which we have sct 
up at our expense should not be used to train the Army of exempted 
men who will then form a useful reserve for future needs.—I am» 
Sir, &c., Ernest R. Coorer, 
Commandant 3rd Batt. Suffolk Volunteer Regt. 
Southwold, Suffolk. 





CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS. 
{To THs Epirrok or THE “SPrecTaTor.”’) 
Sir,—In all the recent controversies for or against the “ conscientious 
objector” one rather important point seems to have been omitted. 
For the first time in history surely it pays a man financially to have 
a conscience against fighting or helping his country to win this war ! 
While our heroes at the front are living on a small sum a day—their 
lives in their hands, their business at home in some cases gone to 
pieces—a successful objector can command big wages at home and 
ensure for his descendants the future prosperity to be won only by the 
life sacrifice of others. Is it any wonder that the country as a whole 
feels that God is not in their “conscience’’? It never paid a Non- 
conformist to “ object.” Is there any case parallel with the present 
one? This much is certain, that unless a conscientious objector 
refuses all benefits won by the war, or even refuses to live in a country 
saved by war alone, he must be for ever despised. On the other hand, 
if he removes to Germany as early as possible and helps to redeem 
that country from the curse of militarism and frightfulness, he will 
have proved his consistency.—I am, Sir, &c., 
An ENGLISHWOMAN. 





LETTERS TO CHILDREN FROM THE TRENCHES. 
(To THe EpiTor oF Tue “ SpecTaTor.”) 
Sir —Enclosed is the very last of Uncle John’s letters to Muffie.— 
I am, Sir, &c., E. H. D. 


“In the Trenches, April 28th, 1916. 

My peak WEE Murriz,—Whit a great muckle craw I hac tae pluck 
wi’ you for pittin’ ma scarts o’ the pen tae ma sister’s wee lassie— 
hoots-toots 1 mean big lassie of coorse, I wisna mindin’ aboot Jean— 
intil print: an daein’ it in yer Faither’s name tae, an unco big craw 
it is: big as the roc Auld Sinbad used for his air reconnaissances 
Funny thought that about Sinbad, isn’t it? Fancy Sinbad with his 
bell-mouthed Ereeches (or slacks as you, being a young lady of breeding, 
will prefer to call them) as an airman. You never thought of him in 
that capacity before, did you? nor did I. But hereafter when I go 
to the tomime certainly I shall expect always to see him wearing 
the uniform of the Air Service—the Royal Naval Air Service it will be 
for Sinbad, the sailor, of course. An if so be as ’e bean’t a-wearin’ of 
it ll refuse to believe as ’ow ’e truly be Mr. Sinbad at all, so I will, 
an’ w’y I'll go an’ ax me money back, an’ if they won't give it me, 
I'll just ’ave the ’ole management locked up for obtainin’ money under 
false pretences, so I will. What will you do? 

But really, of course it isn’t so much that Sinbad can be likened 
to the flying men as that the flying men can be likened to Sinbad. 
Sinbad lived so long a0, you know, he couldn’t be supposed to have 
copied aeroplane people, but they certainly must have taken the tip 
from him. Each of them is a complete Sinbad in himself. His aero- 
plane is a great live Roc, tho’ it ishatchedina Factory. And he ties him- 
self underneath it whilst it is standing on the ground—just as old 
Sinbad did. Then away it flies with him into the limitless blue. Like 
old Sinbad, our airman has an old man of the sea hanging round his 
neck. It is the force of gravity pulling him towards the Earth, and 
like Sinbad he drugs the old man with a spirit——but it isn’t fermented 
grape juice—it’s petrol. And there is the great, big, heavy, honest, good- 
natured old Earth playing the part of the lodestone that drew Sinbad’s 
vessel to shipwreck on the irresistible and tragical Magic Mountain. 
He has air eddies and airpockets for whirlpools, and he gathers diamonds 
of great price from the desolate valleys beneath—only they aren't 
valleys in this baking-board country, they are plains, scarred with 
trenches, desolate in all conscience with desolation far beyond the 
desolation of Sinbad’s valley. The diamonds he gathers, too, aren’t 
real and veritable jewels to flash and gleam round my fair ladye’s ala- 
bastair throat. They are photographs of the enemy’s lines. And the 
price of them is men’s lives. To get his diamonds Sinbad had to wait 
until the Roe alighted. To get his diamonds, if they are to be good 
ones, the airman has to swoop low, and the secrets of the Desolate 
Plains are as jealously guarded by the inhabitants thereof as were 
ever the jewels of the Desolate Valley. Like the apples of Discord 
when Hercules sought them in Africa, the secrets of the Plains are 
guarded by Dragons—the Gun-dragons I told you about before. Tho 
Fisherman of The Arabian Nights thought he had quite a contract with 


| one Geni to deal with: but since he consigned that Geni to the Lake 


in his bottle, the bottle has been bursted by a submarine or a mine 
and nowadays the world is full of the Geni of the Bottle who was the 
Geni of Fire. Every one who owns one of those a Fire- 
babies shuts it up in an iron bottle. The Inhabitants of the Plain 
supply some of theirs to the Dragons to throw at the Airmen. 

I am ashamed to say that I have not a copy of The Arabian Nights 
with me, because you cannot carry more than one or two bookcases 
with you on active service, you know. And the Quarter-Master always 
says when he sees our servants panting along under our valises on their 
way to His Stores—well, I won't tell you what he says. So not having 
an Arabiaa Nights by me, and some of my tablets of memory having 
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gotten a weeny bit worn and hard to decipher, I can’t just happen on 
any other points of resemblance between Sinbad and the Airman. 
But maybe you can. 

I am sitting on the Fire-step as I write this and the day is very hot 
and sunny and clear; so besides the flies (of which more anon) down 
below, there are a number of Rocs up above. Beside me is a sentry 
with a wonderful tube of Winged Death in his hand who is supposed to 
be studying the Other People of the Desolate Plains, through a magical 
mirror called a Periscope, but who has fallen to scraping the mud 
(and the pattern) off his kilt. He is a magician in very truth, for he can 
see with the top of his head,or so at least he has assured me. Well, 
the man who is tied to the leg of the Roc of the Other People of the 
Desolate Plains is trying to gather diamonds right above me. Our 
Dragons are barking (dogs bark, so why not dragons ?). The descendants 
of tho Fire Geni of the Bottle are taking shape in what you might fancy 
to be puffs of white smoke all around him, and hurling handfuls of iron 
shrapnel bullets at him. Now all these iron bullets being children of 
mother Earth, are strongly drawn to her, and when they have recovered 
from the force of the Geni’s propulsive fiery breath, come hasting 
d.wnwards to her bosom droning or sighing or sobbing or whistling or 
singing as their case and their mood may be. The whole makes a 
plsasant melodious sound just like an Aeolian harp. Of course these 
oe are very angry if any one gets in their way, so J hope 

on't, 

We are just beginning to get broken in again to the trenches after our 
busy ‘rest.’ Yesterday the Dragons of the Other People of the 
Desclate Plains roared from sunrise for four hours without a halt. 
Indoed, they seemed to have collected Dragons from all around for our 
benefit :—Dragons great and mighty—medium-sized Dragons and little 
Dragons—Dragons of all the different breeds from the Pipsqueak and 
Whizzbang to the 200 lb. Trench Mortar Dragon. In sooth methinks it 
had been a Dragon show the ‘ Other People’ were holding combined 
with a barking competition. I do not -think their Dragons barked 
because they were hungry but rather because they were full. And 
the Dragon I liked least was the 200lb. Trench Mortar Dragon. I 
got a stiff neck studying the Heavens for the bottled Geni these Dragons 
kept sending us, and our soles were very Magic Carpets to transfer us 
to the nearest place where we judged the bottles would not drop. Two 
of my lads with whom I had been dodging these unwelcome intruders 
for an hour or so whilst we waited to see what the Bosch meant to do, 
must have failed to notice one after I left them, and their spirits are now 
in the Court of the Great Caliph of the Universe. 

At the height of the bombardment it was reported that some of the 
Other People had gotten an entry into our trench by a combination 
of (for them) lucky accidents. Well, these Other People were just 
raiders carrying tin jars with handles, each jar containing a fire Geni. 
Those jars are called bombs. Whilst a party of our bombers went one 
way to chase them out I went another with two or three bombers 
and a magician baby tube of Sudden Death called an automatic pistol. 
Unfortunately the other party chased them out so quickly that we just 
missed collaring them, which annoyed us more in that our youngest 
and tiniest (but not least plucky) company officer wee R——-, who was 
with the other party, gut rather bad injuries from one of their bombs. 
Tao keep us oot o’ languor and prevent us being bored by their strafing 
the Huns tried their onide with their gas-breathing ogres. But we 
had only to slip on the helmet made by the Fairies of the Army Chemical 
Departments to breathe the poisoned breath of the Other People’s 
Ogres without suffering any harm. To-day (so far) is very placid by 
comparison. The weather is very lovely and as warm as summer. 

The Faerie Dressmakers have got well under way with Dame Nature’s 
new Spring Costume (extravagant of her to have one during the War). 
[ may whisper in your ear that the colour is to be green and the style 
much as that of last year, the year before, and all the years before that 
—since the world began. Hordes of new hob-goblins have come to 
stay in the trenches now—disguised as flies and beetles and spiders and 
such like. But of these more anon. Meantime I must sleep as I was 
directed to do an hour or two since by my Company Commander. And 
I think I shall just sleop on the Fire-step in the sun. Do you think it 
will spoil my complexion? Fancy getting a letter as long as this from 
ihe trenches.—Best love to yersel and Teddy and Jean frae yer ain 

Uncie Jou.” 

Apprspvu:s.-—After Uncle John fell asleep on the fire-step, the wicked 
and doformed ogre called Kizah, who is doomed to live for ever and ever 
in the ncthermost parts of the infernal regions called Prussia, tried to 
overwhelm him in a poisonous fog and so capture him. But the dear 
little fays who were keeping watch over Uncle John, knowing the sneak- 
ing wiles of the ogre, were alive to the peril and lifting their dear friend 
out Into the pure air, wafted him away on the soft wings of an April 
dawn to the wonderful palace of the Grand Caliph, who was waiting 
with his son the Good Prince and the Grand Vizier (who really does the 
work of both of them) with millions of good fairies and Fairy Princes, 
to meet the good and brave new fairy Uncle John. However, before 
ho was carried away by tho Spring Zephyrs, he had so liberally scattered 
his Leautiful faerie among many little earthly fairies that they will 
grow up to be moat gratoful that he was allowed to be with them for 
oven a very short whilo in ordor te teach them how to become good 
real fairies, and to look forward to meeting him when the Grand Caliph 
invites thom to come and stay with him in his dazzling Palace, and to 
play and dance in his beautiful gardens.—E. H. D. 





“Sroonp Lirornnant Joun Smatt, Black Watch, the only son of 
the late John Small, of Wentworth, Jamaica, and Wentworth, Broughty 


Perry, who was the first man to cultivate coconuts in Jamaica, which | 


he started in 1853, was killed on April 29. He was educated at Dundee 
High School and took his M.A. degreo at St. Andrews when he was 
18, and his LL.B. with honours in Edinburgh when he was 21. Ho 
wes an advocate in practice, and joined the Royal Scots on the outbreak 
of ‘he war. Shortly afterwards he got a commission in the Black 
Watch. He had bowen at the front since September, 1915.” 





SHAKESPEARE ON PEACE, 
(‘lo Tue Epiron OF THE “ SrECTATOR.”) 
3iz,--Reading the very interesting review of Buckle’sLife of Disraeli 
in your issue of May 13th, I notice the following passage: “It is a 





re, 
curious fact that the phrase ‘ Peace with Honour,’ which he was to 
bring forth with such enormous effect at the time of the Treaty of 
Berlin in 1878, was invented by Disraeli in 1855 to sum up the character 
of the peace which he then advocated with Russia.” Is not this an 
error? Was it not rather a selection from Shakespeare, as the phrase 
occurs in Volumnia’s speech (Coriolanus, Act III., Sc. ii., line 50) 1 
I am, Sir, &e. E. A. Lroyp, 
New Place, Sandy Lane, Cheltenham, 
[Yes. We should have said that Disraeli first “adopted” th 
phrase in 1855, not in 1878, as is generally supposed,—Ep. Spectator.) 





ECONOMY AND DOMESTIC SERVANTS. 
(To THE Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’} 

Srr,—May I point out several inaccuracies in the “ Statement” attached 
to “J. M.’s” letter in your issue of May 13th? With the object of 
imbuing his servants with a proper sense of economy, he wrote a state. 
ment for their perusal, in which the following appears, viz. :— 

“There are over 4,000,000 people in London alone. Suppose that 
one-half of these are regular meat-eaters (a very low estimate); jf 
those 2,000,000 were to agree to eat one pound less of meat every week 
(about 14 oz. per day), this would amount to over 7,000 tons per week 
in relief of our shipping. If the same argument be applied to the 
whole country, it would mean 70,000 tons less for our ships to carry 
every week.” ; 
Unless this paragraph has been misprinted in a wholesale manner 
“J. M.’s” arithmetic appears to be somewhat shaky. Surely one 
pound of meat per week is equivalent to more than 1} oz. per day, 
while 2,000,000 lb. per week equal not 7,000 tons, but only 893 tons, 
Applying the argument to the whole country, “J. M.’s” figure of 
70,000 tons less meat for our ships to carry every weck would amount 
to 3,640,000 tons per annum, whereas the importation of dead meat 
of all kinds into the United Kingdom last year amounted to only 
1,265,635 tons altogether, of which only 667,00) tons are what is called 
“butcher’s meat.” “J. M.’s” idea of educating his servants as to 
the benefits of economy is a very laudable one, but it was hardly fair 
.o have misled them to such an extent !—I am, Sir, &c., 

17 St. Helen’s Place, E.C. Geo, Goopsir. 





LOTUS-EATERS., 
(To THe Epiror or Tue “ SpecraTor.”} 
Sir,—Has not Tennyson curiously anticipated, for his Lotos-eaters, the 
“* policy ” of more recent lotus-eaters in a more responsible position !— 


“Ts there confusion in the little isle? 
Let what is broken so remain. 
The Gods are hard to reconcile: 
*Tis hard to settle order once again. 
There is confusion.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., 


17 St. Mary’s Road, Dublin. Gro. A. Cuapwick (Bishop) 





WASTE-PAPER. 
{To Tae Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—In your last issue there appears a letter signed “ M. E. A.” com 
plaining of difficulty in getting waste-paper collected. Would you allow 
me to inform any of your readers who may find themselves in like case 
that the Church Army has organized a system of waste-paper collection, 
and would be very glad, on receipt of a postcard, to send a sack free 0! 
charge to any address, on condition that the same be used for collection 
of waste-paper, and sent carriage paid when full to the nearest of the 
Church Army depots? These are to be found in all parts of the county 
and a list of them accompanies each sack. Communications should 
be addressed to the Rev. Edward Rainbow, M.A., Secretary Men's 
Social Department, Church Army Headquarters, Bryanston Street, 
Marble Arch, W.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Witson Caritg, Hon. Chief Secretary 
55 Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, W. 


[fo THE Eprron OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Str,—Your correspondent may be glad to know that all waste-papet 
is collected by “‘ The Crusade of Rescue,” 48 Compton Street, Goswell 
Road, on receipt of a card asking them to call.—I am, Sir, &c., s 








“ BRITISH INCOMES AND PROPERTY.” 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ) 
Sir,—In a review of the above appearing in your issue of May 6th, it 
is remarked that Sir Leo Chiozza Money appears to have “ written 
so much that is wrong that one wonders whether there can be anything 
left” in his writings “ that is true.” I would like to point out that, 
as an inference from my book, this is demonstrably unfair to both 
of us. The index shows thirty-four separate references to Sir Leo's 
writings, twenty-three being simple citations of his opinions, without 
comment, four in criticism of his views, six by way of advocacy of his 
opinions against others, and one only a correction on a point of fact. 

I am, Sir, &c., J. OC. Sramp, D.Sce., F.S.5. 

or Articles Gre signed with the 
d “* Communt- 





NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” 
writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marke oh 
cated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agreement wt 4 
the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. In sue 
instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the Editor,” insertion only — 
that the maiter or point of vicw is considered of sufficient interest @ 
importance to warrant publication. 
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BALLADE OF MORSE—THE LEARNER. 
Bury me deep beneath some sombre yew, 

Yet hide my tombstone not beneath its shade ; 
I would that it should be for all to view 
Engraven—‘ PasseR-By, who here hath stayed, 
Learn from my fate. The Envious Gods forbade 

That I should master Morse; therefore I die 
From overwork ; now in my Coffin laid, 

I never shal! distinguish Q & Y.” 


The other letters—even Vick and U. 
Beer, Don; F, L—in order due arrayed 

The dots and dashes I repeated through 
Without an error at the last parade ; 

And though at times some trifling slip be made 
(Emma for N, for instance, Ack for I), 

By this alone my progress is delayed— 
I never shall distinguish Q & Y. 


Dash-dash-dot-dash, that’s Y—or -s it Q? 
Dash-dot-dash-dash’s the other; I have paid 
Sixpences, shillings eke, to find a clue. 
Some teach by doggerel rhymes that quickly fade 
From off my memory; nor can I persuade 
My silly brain to learn when others try 
Visual methods, diagrams displayed— 
Z never shall distinguish Q & Y. 


Envoi. 
O Sergeant-Signaller, I crave your aid: 
I can’t get on, no matter how I try. 
If you’ve no dodge to help me, I’m afraid 
I never shall distinguish Q & Y. 
Joun ENGuisa. 





BOOKS. 


——<— 
THE ROMAN EMPIRE.* 
SeveraL methods may be adopted in narrating the events of the past, 
but the most widely read and popular historians have unquestionably 
been those who have approached history from the subjective point 
of view. General Young manifestly belongs to this class. He has 
published two volumes bringing the history of the Roman Empire— 
a title which, in common with Professor Bury, he holds includes both 
its Western and Eastern branches—down to the death of Leo the 
Iconoclast in A.D. 740. His purpose is eminently didactic. The 
lesson which he wishes to enforce is clear. He is a soldier who has 
evidently studied his profession and takes a very legitimate pride in it. 
Although he wrote before the outbreak of the present war, it is plain 
that whilst he was recording the deeds of Tiberius, Belisarius, Alaric, 
and others, he was thinking of Kaiser Wilhelm, and pondering over 
the danger incurred by a nation which was unprepared to resist the 
formidable military strength of Germany. He discards the view that 
the great defeat of Valens by the Goths in 378 was an irreparable disaster 
which heralded the downfall of the Roman Empire. He compares 
the retreat of the Roman Army after the crushing defeat inflicted by 
the Persians on Julian in 363 to that of Sir John Moore in Spain, and 
holds that it was a splendid feat of arms. So long as the discipline 
of the Army was maintained, and so long as all classes of society were 
prepared to bear the burthen of Empire, all was well in spite of occasional 
mishaps. But when discipline was relaxed and national duty became 
irksome, Goths, Vandals, and eventually Lombards swarmed in and 
seized the prize which degenerate Rome had not the hardihood to 
defend. “ When a nation in arms. . . threatens to attack another 
nation, the latter must also become a nation in arms or go under. There 
is no alternative.” If an Imperial people are unwilling to bear the 
burthen necessary for an effective defence, “ they are only fit for slavery, 
and must submit to be conquered by races willing to bear such burdens.” 
This is the lesson which General Young apparently wishes his countrymen 
to learn, and if, as was said, I think by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
history should be regarded as “ philosophy teaching by examples,” 
it is not merely reasonable, but also very desirable, that General Young’s 
view of the causes which led to the disruption of the Roman Empire 
should be brought prominently to the notice of the British public. 
Such being the point of view from which General Young approaches 
Roman history, it can be no matter for surprise that he estimates the 
characters of most of those whose careers are passed under review in 
the light of their military aptitude and efficiency. He thinks Aurelian, 
the stern conqueror of Zenobia, “one of the ablest Emperors Rome 
ever possessed.” He commends that “ rigid disciplinarian,” Probus, 
whose discipline was, indeed, so rigid as to produce a mutiny which 
* Bast and West through Fifteen Centuries ; B.C. 44—A.D. 1453. By Brigadier- 
eueral G. F. Young, 0.B. London: Longmans and Co, (36s. net.) 








cost him his life. Yalentinian I. excites his unstinted admiration as 
“a general so careful and sagacious in war that it seemed impossible 
to defeat him.” He vigorously protests against the faint praise which 
the unbelieving Gibbon accorded to that “ uncompromising Christian,” 
Gratian, who was by no means devoid of military capacity. He dwells 
on the “profound military genius” of Theodosius, and even palliates 
the crime of the Thessalonica massacre, for which that masterful prelate, 
St. Ambrose, exacted a humiliating penance. He exalts, and with 
great reason, the “noble figure” of Stilicho, who for a while saved 
the Empire whilst his ignoble master, Honorius, was engaged in rearing 
chickens. He holds that that “successful warrior,” Theodoric the 
Great, who possessed a characteristically Gothic contempt for literary 
attainments, was justified in putting to death both the philosopher 
Boethius and the pagan Senator Symmachus. He considers Belisarius 
“one of the noblest characters to be met with in history,” whereas his 
master, Justinian, who was “immersed in theological questions,” 
and, moreover, let loose the grasping Logothetae to prey on his unfor- 
tunate subjects, furnishes a striking example of “ what a terrible thing 
is a war carried on by a ruling authority ignorant of military affairs.” 
He has a word of praise for the somewhat obscure Emperor, Tiberius II., 
inasmuch as the latter “ bestowed praiseworthy attention upon the 
Army.” The successor of Tiberius, Maurice, the approval of whose 
murder by the ruffian Phocas constitutes an indelible blot on tho 
reputation of Gregory the Great, is described as “a good general, 
and a high-minded and noble-hearted man.” MHeraclius, in view of 
the fact that he broke the power of Persia, “ deserves honour second 
to none of the successors of Constantine the Great.” His failure to 
cope with the “ whirlwind sweep” of the Mohammedans is ascribed 
to senile decay. Constantine IV., who checked the Moslem advance, 
displayed “all the best qualities of a ruler.” But the greatest 
hero whom the Roman world ever produced was, in General Young’s 
opinion, Constantine the Great. Although Constantine is alleged to 
have been baptised on his death-bed by Bishop Eusebius, General 
Young adopts the view, now generally held, that, in the words of 
Libanius, which are quoted in Negri’s history of Julian the Apostate, 
“Constantine understood that the belief in one God would be very 
useful to him.” However this may be, in issuing the celebrated Edict 
of Milan, which enjoined toleration, Constantine was certainly fourteen 
centuries in advance of his time. His character was by no means 
spotless. General Young rather glosses over the palace tragedies 
which darkened the last days of Constantine’s life, but urges that 
he “was the greatest general the Roman world ever produced; he 
raised the Roman Empire to the highest point it ever attained; he 
was an administrator so far-sighted that he could found institutions 
capable of lasting sixteen hundred years. And these things make him 
the greatest of all the Roman Emperors.” 


Another feature in General Young’s work merits attention. There 
is always something rather attractive in unconventionality. General 
Young’s views of history are distinctly unconventional. In a 
former work he essayed to whitewash the character of Catherine de 
Médicis. It is not surprising that he should have adopted the same 
process in dealing with the Emperor Tiberius. In this, however, he 
is merely following the lead of other historians. Most scholars 
are now agreed that the scathing diatribes of Tacitus must be accepted 
with some reserve, and that but little credence can be attached to the 
account given by Suetonius of the alleged orgies at Capreae. General 
Young maintains that Tiberius “ was a stern foe to all oppression of 
the people,” and that the calumnies launched by Tacitus against him 
were inspired by the “ venomous malice of four women ”—namely, 
the divorced Scribonia, her daughter Julia, and the two Agrippinas. 
It is certain that, although probably Tiberius had no democratic 
sympathies, he was devoid of aristocratic prejudice. His celebrated 
statement—Curtius Rufus videlur mihi ex se natus—affords a striking 
testimony on this point, more especially as it is yielded by so hostile 
a witness as Tacitus himself. General Young, however, is not content 
with whitewashing Tiberius. In the cases of both Messalina and 
Faustina, the wife of Marcus Aurelius, he records a verdict of “ Not 
proven.” As regards Theodora, in common with Ranke and Professor 
Bury, he rejects the commonly received idea that Procopius was the 
author of The Anecdotes, and holds that that foul work may possibly 
have been written partly by the infamous John of Cappadocia. He 
thinks that Theodora was “one of the most remarkable women in 
history,” and that her talents were greatly superior to those of her 
husband. Certainly, if the account of the conduct of that much maligned 
woman on the occasion of the Nika revolution, which is recorded by 
Procopius, and which Professor Bury holds to be correct, is true, she 
deserves the praise which General Young lavishes on her. The reader 
almost experiences a sense of relief when he finds that General Young 
makes no serious attempt to follow the example of Mr. Stuart Hay and 
whitewash “the amazing Emperor Elagabalus,” although he credits 
him with “ some remarkable ideas’ in connexion with religious reform. 
There can be little doubt that, even if the account given by Lampridius 
was somewhat exaggerated, Elagabalus was an altogether detestable 
character. General Young thinks that the opportunist Christian, 
Constantine, deserves far more than the Stoic philosopher, Marcus 
Aurelius, to be considered “the best man that the Pagan wor'd ever 
produced.” He cannot forgive the latter for his ruthless massacre of 
the Christians, and, in fact, an historian who was cynically inclined 
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might reasonably dwell with emphasis on the contrast in respect to 
persecution shown by Marcus Aurelius and his vile but, in so far as, 
religious matters were concerned, relatively tolerant son, Commodus. 
who acted under the inspiration of the concubine Marcia. But General 
Young perhaps somewhat oversteps the mark when he says that “no 
previous Emperor knew so much about Christianity as Marcus Aurelius.” 
It would appear more than doubtful whether this statement is correct. 
The only allusion made to the Christians in the Meditations is in xi. 3, 
where it is said that the belief in the existence of a soul should “ come 
from a man’s own judgment, not from mere obstinacy, as with the 
Christians ” (ui xara Woy wapdratw ws ol Xpioriavol). 

Scholars will probably be able to pick holes in many of General 
Young’s statements, and even one who cannot make any claim to 
profound scholarship may indicate one or two points where he would 
appear to have gone astray. 

He speaks of the fourth-century writer, Julius Capitolinus, as an 
“anonymous” author. Is there, however, any reason for supposing 
that Julius Capitolinus was a pseudonym? I know of none, although 
I am aware that doubts have been at times expressed as to whether 
this author wrote all the books which are attributed to him. 

General Young states in a footnote that a report to the Emperor 
Tiberius of the Crucifixion, written presumably by Pontius Pilate, 
“is still extant.” This statement is, however, certainly erroneous. 
I am informed on high authority that some of the early Christian 
writers allude to the existence of such a report, but that their testimony 
on this point is rejected by all ecclesiastical scholars. 

General Young, again, says in a footnote that “the Mohammedan 
Paradise finds no place for women who have had a human existence.” 
This question has been very frequently discussed. But the Koran is, 
in reality, sufficiently explicit on the subject. Sura xxxiii. 35 (the 
Arabic text) lays down very clearly that “‘ God has prepared forgiveness 
and a rich recompense ” not only for good men but also for good women. 

General Young appears to lean to the conclusion that the great 
library at Alexandria was burnt by the orders of the Khalif Omar— 
that great Moslem hero of whom Mohammed said: “ If Satan were to 
meet Omar he would get out of Omar’s way.” This question has 
formed the subject of frequent controversy. The accusation made 
against Omar rests wholly upon the authority of Abu *] Faraj, who 
wrote in the thirteenth century, Dr. Alfred Butler, in his Arab Conquest 
of Egypt, goes very fully into the evidence, and arrives at the 
conclusion that “‘ Abu ’l Faraj’s story is a mere fable, totally destitute 
of historical foundation.” 

These defects, if defects they be, do not, however, seriously detract 
from the value of General Young’s very interesting and instructive 
history. His general contention that the Empire continued to flourish 
for some long while after Rome and the Roman Court were honey- 
combed by corruption and vice of every kind is certainly well founded. 
None the less, the Turkish proverb that “ the fish stinks at the head” 
holds good. It was inevitable that the dry rot with which the central 
authority was infected should eventually extend to the outlying portions 
of the vast dominions of Rome. Carlyle has said, with great truth: 
“Tt is singular how long the rotten will hold together provided you 
do not handle it roughly.” The rough treatment of the Northern 
barbarians exposed the rottenness of the whole military and political 
edifice, and finally brought about a catastrophe which was deemed 
by a Christian writer of the fifth century (Salvianus) to herald “ the 
funeral of the world.” CROMER. 





THE NAVY LEAGUE ANNUAL.* 
We heartily welcome the continued appearance of The Navy League 
Annual. In the absence of Captain Alan Burgoyne, the creator 
and editor of the Annual, who is on active service, the work has 
been undertaken by Mr. Robert Yerburgh. Mr. Yerburgh has 
been helped by Mr. Archibald Hurd and Mr. Gerard Fiennes, and 
there is an essay on the influence of the British Navy on the course 
of the war by Lord Sydenham. Mr. Hurd’s special chapter is headed 
“ The Triumph of Sea Power,” and Mr. Fiennes has written on “‘ Foreign 
Navies and the War.” Among the other articles we must mention 
* The Collapse of German Naval Speculation,” by Mr. H. C. Bywater ; 
“The French Navy in the War, 1914-1915,” prepared by direction of 
ti» French Naval War Staff; “The Russian Navy in the War,” by 
a Russian Naval Officer; “ The Italian Navy and its Attitude towards 
the War,” by Rear-Admiral R. Mazzinghi; ‘A Brief Outline of the 
Imperial Japanese Naval Operations in the War,” by a Japanese 
Naval Officer; “ Aircraft in the War,” by Mr. C. G. Grey; and “ Naval 
Engineering and the War,” by Engincer-Captain J. Langmaid. But 
interesting though the special articles in the Annual have always been 
and are again, the chief merit of the work is that it contains a compact 
mass of information about naval affairs which one cannot come by in 
so well arranged or accurate a form anywhere else. Part II. contains 
the text of the Acts and Orders in Council relating to the Navy, a 
statement of the measures adopted to blockade Germany, and the 
despatches describing the naval actions in the war. Part IIL. contains, 
as usual, exceptionally valuable tables prepared by Mr. Maurice 
Prendergast, which must have caused him much labour. They show 
the strength of all the Navies engaged in the war. Some of the tables 
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have been temporarily suspended for good and obvious reasons, The 
illustrations are also well chosen. It is hinted that we might have had 
even more interesting photographs had it not been desirable to with. 
hold them—photographs of monitors, for instance. Altogether, Mr, 
Yerburgh, who has done so much in the past to encourage sound ideas 
about the Navy and to deepen the admiration with which Englishmen 
regard it, is to be congratulated on his latest effort. It is not 
necessary to agree with all the views expressed by the writers in the 
Annual to be able to say that it is the best and most convenient means 
published of arriving at such an intelligent knowledge of naval affairs 
as every English landsman ought to have. 

Because the British Navy has done its work without the glamour of 
terrific sea-battles on a grand scale, even observant onlookers are apt 
to forget that what has been accomplished is something quite unprece- 
dented in history. Nelson never commanded the seas in the sense 
in which Sir John Je‘licoe commands them. As Mr, Yerburgh says, 
“the sea power of the enemy, upon which the constructive thought of 
the German people and the resources of the German Empire have 
been lavishly expended for a generation, has been throttled and 
demoralized, and the merchant shipping of the enemy has been swept, 
within a few months after the declaration of war, from the waters 
of the world.” Although Mr. Balfour has publicly stated the fact, 
it is often forgotten that, in spite of our loss of many ships, we 
have not lost one in open battle from the guns of the enemy except 
in the tragic encounter off the coast of Chile. While the German High 
Sea Fleet remains in the Kiel Canal (no doubt losing something of its 
moral, for want of practice at sea) attention is necessarily turned mainly 
to submarine warfare. The ice has broken up in the Baltic, and we 
await with confidence and curiosity news of the doings there of the 
British and Russian submarines. The German hopes of completely 
controlling the Baitic have already been dispelled. We may quote here 
what Mr. Hurd says about the development of German submarine 
warfare since the beginning of the war. It is to be noted that the 
dependence upon submarines is an entire change of plan :— 

“It can hardly be doubted that the Marineamt was surprised by the 

success achieved by underwater craft during the early period of the war, 
and, in particular, by the coup which resulted in the destruction in quick 
succession of no fewer than three large, if obsolescent, British cruisers. 
Though Grand Admiral von Tirpitz is a torpedo specialist, he regarded * 
the submarine for several years with disfavour. The only movement 
in France for the creation of large submarine flotillas was looked upon 
by German naval officers of high standing with a feeling little removed 
from contempt. Even when at last the United States, and later on 
Great Britain, decided to build submarines, the Marineamt held its hand. 
The new policy which was inaugurated by the British Admiralty in 1901, 
when small submarines of the Holland type were laid down at Barrow, 
was commented upon in Germany as being that of a Power which was 
adopting a defensive weapon of an untried type. It was even suggested 
that the new departure indicated that the British Admiralty was no 
longer confident in the ability of the British Fleet to perform its imme- 
morial mission, and that the submarine had been welcomed as offering 
an additional measure of security against invasion in view of the moral 
menace which it constituted. The German naval authorities persisted 
in their attitude towards submarine craft for a period of five years. 
Experiments with small ships of the Nordenfeldt type had been carried 
out in the early nineties with disappointing results. The Marineamt 
was convinced on the evidence thus obtained that the submarine would 
not add to the power of the German Fleet, and they remained of this 
opinion during the early years when the British Admiralty were engaged 
in developing British flotillas, and were encouraged possibly in main- 
taining their rigid opposition by the losses incurred with British sub- 
marines. The result of the delay in constructing underwater craft was 
conspicuous at the opening of the war. In August 1914 the Germans 
possessed less than thirty submarines, while the British Navy had over 
seventy. It cannot be doubted that after the sinking of the three 
Cressys the Germans at last realised that the submarine might prove 4 
weapon of military importance in a war of attrition, and offered peculiar 
attractions to a Power relying in large measure on a policy of ‘ frightful- 
ness.’ The development of the new policy took time.” 
Another point which Mr. Hurd states with clearness and unanswerable 
force is that if Britain had not taken part in the war, or the British 
Navy had failed in its aim, Germany would already have won the war. 
‘*Germany would have possessed the incalculable advantage of being 
able to land troops at carefully chosen points on the coasts of France 
and Russia, thus taking in the rear and on the flank the armies of her 
opponents. Even those who have watched most carefully the unfolding 
of the great war drama have hardly comprehended how narrowly 
Germany missed the chance of obtaining command of the sea.” 

Writing of the losses suffered by the various Navies, Mr. Fiennes 
says :— 

‘Next to Germany Italy has suffered the most heavily, having lost 
two good armoured cruisers, Amalfi and Giuseppe Garibaldi, by submarine 
attack, and the battleship Benedetto Brin by internal explosion. France 
has lost the battleship Bouvet and the armoured cruiser Léon Gambetta, 
the gunboat Zélée, the destroyers Mousquet and Dague, and the sub- 
marine Curie. Austrian losses have not been severe, thanks to the 
srudence of the Austrian Fleet. They consist of the armoured cruiser 
Kaiserin Elizabeth and the light cruiser Zenta, with two submarines 
and a torpedo-boat. The Russians have lost the armoured cruiser 
Pallada, the light cruiser Jemichug, the mine-layer Yenissei, and three 
gunboats; and the Turks the battleships Hairredin Barbarossa and 
Messudiyeh, the light cruiser Medjidieh, and four gunboats. The 
German losses have, of course, been very serious. They consist of the 
battleship Pommern, the battle-cruisers Goeben and Moltke (heavily 
damaged), the armoured cruisers Bliicher, Gneisenau, Scharnhorst, 
Yorck, and Friedrich Karl, the light cruisers Ariadne, Magdeburg, 
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Kiln, Mainz, Hela, Emden, Leipzig, Dresden, Kiénigsberg, N ureberg, 
Karlsruhe, and Breslau, the mine-layers Albatross and Kinigin Luise, 
seven gunboata, seventeen torpedo-boats, a number of auxiliary cruisers 
aa who shall say how many submarines? In additian, two other 
pattle-cruisers were badly damaged in the action off the Dogger Bank, 
and the Foon was reported heavily hit in the Baltic. Secing that 
Germany has not been en aged in the Dardanelles operations, which 
have cost us so muc h, she has probably suffered moro than any nation 
which has not ventured on a fiect action ever lost before.” 

As regards the probable course of German naval action, Mr. Bywater 
does not believe that the logic of events will bring the German Navy 
ont in a desperate Berserker rage to inflict as much damage as it can 
before it perishes. He thinks that the great naval speculation of Gor- 
many has already collapsed, and that she will consent to the anomaly 
of having temporarily ceased to be a naval Power, although etill in 
possession of a large and powerful Fleet. We are not so sure of that — 


indeed, we believe the contrary. 





A BOOK OF HOMAGE TO SHAKESPEARE.* 
Norn:xc could well be more impressive as a sign of the universality 
of the appeal made‘by our great English poet than this Book of Homage 
which Professor Gollancz has gathered from distinguished representa- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





tives of all nations and peoples and tongues; and we congratulate | 


him on the idea and the skill with which it has been carried out. There 
are a hundred and sixty-six contributions in thirty languages; the 
lesa familiar of these—and they include the Bechuana dialect —being 
accompanied by paraphrascs. The idea of “ homage,” we are glad 
to see, is construed in a liberal manner, and papers are admitted on 
a large variety of topics, so long as they emphasize some special glory 
of the poet whom England, above all others, delights to honour. Of 
the expressions of pure homage, those contributed by foreigners are 
perhaps the best, for Englishmen are a little shamefaced in eulogy. 
And a large number of the foreign tributes celebrate Shakespeare as 
the incarnation of the English spirit ; or, as Father Nicholas Velimirovic 
of Belgrade puts it more truly, “the British world is the great body 
in which is incarnated the Shakespearean spirit,” a thesis which he 
expands into the reflection that the British principle is not “ to uniform 
the world, but to multiply their own spirit by learning and under- 
standing all other spirits in order to be just towards all.” It is plain 
that the present war, and the part played in it by the English people, 
have inclined many of the foreign “ homagers”’ to contrast English 
ideals, as set forth by Shakespeare, with those professed and acted 
upon by our enemy. Germany, of course, can send no tribute, but 
Professor Herford stops the gap with an appreciative note upon the 
services rendered by German scholarship to Shakespearean study. 

It is impossible in a short review to notice more than a few of the 
more important contributions. To speak first of the poetry. Mr. 
Thomas Hardy opens the book with some stanzas on Shakespeare's 
funeral, which, while they do beautiful justice to the post, unfortu- 
nately do some injustice to his neighbours. A squire’s dame comes 
into Stratford to shop while the bell is tolling, and after ascertaining 
who is dead, remarks :— 

“Ah, one of the tradesman’s sons, I now recall... 
Witty, I've heard. . 

We did not know him. . . Well, good day. . 
There is abundant evidence that the relations between the Stratford 
burghers and the neighbouring gentry were very close; and as the 
biggest people in the neighbourhood were the Raynsfords, whom 
Drayton visited for some months every summer, and Fulke Greville, 
the friend of Sidney, the lesser people would take their cue from them, 
and not to know Shakespeare would be to argue themselves unknown. 
Moreover, Shakespeare's son-in-law, Dr. Hall, was the fashionable 
Mr. Austin Dobson has a graceful variation 


. Death comes to all.” 


physician of the district. a 
on the theme “ Others abide our question”; Mr. Binyon’s sonnet to 
“England's poet” dwells on the fact that as “he was with us in our 
darkest pain And stormiest hour,’ so now ‘even over chaos and the 
murdering roar Comes that world-winning music”’; and M. Sienkiewicz 
supplies a prose comment by telling how in the carly days of the 
war he found that no book hold him but Shakespeare. 
M. Romain Rolland gives similar testimony. Mr. Drinkwater states 
the purpose of all the sacrifice of young England's life as 
* That in her home where Shakespeare’s passion grew 

From song to song, should thrive the happy-willed 

Free life that Shakespeare drew.” 
Mr. Kipling, Mr. Galsworthy, and Sir Henry Newbolt pay their tributes 
in prose; on the other hand, many of our Professors of Literature, 
meditate the muse,” 


could 


rather than add one more to their many lectures, “* 
even as, according to Browning, ‘ Rafacl wrote one sonnet.” 

Of the literary articles, by far the most interesting are those by Mr. 
A. C. Bradley on “ Feste the Jester,” and by Mr. Clutton-Brock on 
“The Unworldliness of Shakespeare,” as illustrated by Jamie: and 
King Lear. Sir Sidney Lee and Dr. Heary Bradley discourse on the 
poet’s inventions in language ; Dr. Starkie on his “ Wit and Humour ” ; 
and Mr. Gosse on his songs. With what Mr. Gosse says in praise of 
Shakespeare's songs we are in cordial agreement, but he is a little 
incautious in his reference to their predecessors. ‘ Peclo and Greene 
had brilliant lyrical gifts, but they did not exercise them in their 
dramas.” Had Mr. Goce forgotten Pecle’s Old Wives’ Tale, which 
contains some of the most beautiful snatches of song in English ? 
Oxford : 
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| the actor, that at one time he 


| 
As an outward and visible sign that homage, if it is to be worth any- 


thing, must be an expression of truth, we have a few gentle tourna- 
ments; Mr. John Bailey breaks a lance with Mr. Bradley about the 
character of Falstaff, and the Dean of Norwich with Sir Sidney Lev 
about Shakespeare's attitude to the enclosure of the common fields 
at Welcombe. 

Of the articles by experts, all commendably short, we must single 
out for special praise that by Mr. Spielmann on Shakespeare's portraits ; 
not so much for the letterpress, which adds little to what he has told 
us elsewhere, as for the pictures with which he has illustrated it. Here 
most of us may see for the first time the lovely first proof of the Drocs- 
hout plate, afterwards elaborated for the Folio. It belonged to Halliwell- 
Phillips, but has now followed other unique things to America. Hero 
also we may see for the first time a print of Kneller’s copy of tho 
Chandos portrait made for Dryden, which, as Mr. Spielmann says, 
“adds a dignity, almost a majesty,” to the swarthy original. Thon 
Dr. Hadow, Mr. Fualler-Maitland, and Mr. Barclay Squire write oa 


| music; and we note with satisfaction that Dr. Hadow, being as mush 


an expert in literature a3 ia music, dos3 not follow Dr. Naylor ia 
claiming that in the hundred and twenty-cight sonnet Shakespoars 
used the word “ jacks” correctly of the pieces of wood that held tho 
quills by which the strings were plucked instead of incorrectly of tho 
keys. We find it difficult to conceive how any lady could play the 
virginal, with one hand curved over the true “ jacks." The poot's 
relations with various fowns are treated in a series of interestinz 
articles. Mr. Wheatley, dealing with London, discourses of the old 
playhouses and taverns, and accepts the current hypothesis thas 
Shakespeare once lived in Bishopsgate. We have learned lately that 
he lodged for ten years or so in Silver Street with a Huguenot tire-maker, 
where he gained his horror of false hair, and, on the authority of Beeston, 
“lived in Shoreditch.” That is all wo 
can be said to know. Professor Boas, writing of Oxford, which Shake- 
speare regularly visited on his journeys to and from Stratford, lodging 
at the Crown Tavern with the Davenants, tells the story, given ia 
more detail in the admirable catalogue of the Bodleian Shakespeare 
Exhibition, of the copy of the First Folio furnished to the library by 
the Stationers’ Company in 1610, sold in 1664, and since repurchased ; 
with the page containing the Balcony scene in Romeo and Juliet wora 
away by the thumbs of the young Bachelors of Arts. The Master of 
Jesus, Cambridge, cannot indeed contend that Shakespeare ever visite l 
his city, but he succeeds in showing that all the technical University 
terms in the plays were borrowed from Cambridge, reaching him 
probably from the many Cambridge men who became playwrights 
or actors. Finally, we must call attention to a series of short notes 
on particular points: by Professor Ker on the pastoral idea in Shake- 
speare and Cervantes; by Mr. E. K. Chambers on “the occasion of A 
Midsummer Night's Dream”; by Mr. Mackail on Cloten; by Mr. 
A. C. Benson on Ariel; by Mr. Kipling on the island in The Tempest ; 
by M. Legovis on a number of small points; and by the editor on the 
Polonius, and Malvolo. 
RECENT WAR VERSE.* 

Ix any survey, however imperfect, of resent war verse, a reviewer is 
inclined to give priority to those writers who have laid down their lives 
for their country. But quite apart from this consideration, the poem: 
of the late Captain Sorley' stand in a class by themselves. He was only 
a few months at the front. The greater number of these pieces wes 
written before the war, and there is hardly any insistence on the techni- 
calities, the humours, or the horrors of trench life. What strikes ono 
most about his poems is the strange preszionce of the ordeal in store for 
England shown in those written while he was still a schoolboy, his con- 
tempt for talk, for the “ pale puny soldiers of the pen,” and his disregart 
for the ordinary standards by which success is judged. The six months 
that he spent in Germany before the war inspired him with respect and 
For the rest, we may note his intense love 
The later verses are unrevised, and 
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tolerance for our enemies. 
of Downland and of Mariborough. 
often rough and halting in metre, but they have vision and an unaffected 
originality of imigery —witness the marching song from which we quote 
two stanzs 
“ Cast away regret and rue, 
Think what you are marching to 
Little live, great pase, 
Jeaus Christ and Barabbas 
Were found the same day. 
This died, that went his way. 
So sing with joyful breath. 
lor why, you are going to death, 
Teeming earth will surely store 
All the gladness that you pour, 


igh, end other Poems. By Charlies Hamilton Sorley, late of Marl- 
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Earth that never doubts nor fears, 
Earth that knows of death, not tears, 
Farth that bore with joyful ease 
Hemlock for Socrates, 
Earth that blossomed and was glad 
*Neath the cross that Christ had, 
Shall rejoice and blossom too 
When the bullet reaches you. 
Wherefore, men marching 
On the road to death, sing ! 
Pour your gladness on earth's head, 
So be merry, so be dead.” 
Those are verses which Webster would not have disdained to write. 
Of the other pieces, perhaps the most remarkable is the charming 
epistle in verse in which Captain Sorley draws on his memories of the 
Odyssey to show the essential similarity between Homeric and modern 
soldiering, finds in the present conflict “ the old war-joy, the o'd war- 
pain,” and forecasts the return of the “sons of one school across the 
sea" :— . 
* And soon, O soon, I do not doubt it, 
With the body or without it, 
We shall all come tumbling down 
To our old wrinkled, red-capped town.” 


The memorial volume of letters and poems by the late Captain Colwyn 
Philipps? reveals, among other engaging traits, his passionate attachment 
to his Welsh home, his touching devotion to his mother—“ the pilot of 
my soul,” as he calls her in the beautiful verses which stand first of all— 
his love of horse and beast and bird, and his simple, wholesome outdoor 
philosophy Captain Philipps’s catholic taste is shown by the delightful 
tribute to “ R. K.” and the admiration for Browning expressed in his 
letters. Altogether, this is a worthy record of a gallant soldier whose 
heroic end crowned and fulfilled the ideals expressed ‘n his verse. 

Mr. Eric Thirkell Cooper's Soliloquies of a Sutaltern: Somewhere in 
France and Captain Blackall’s Songs from the Trenches‘ are both 
excellent in their cheerfulness, kindliness, and good comradeship. The 
subaltern strikes occasionally a deeper note in ‘‘ The Mercy Ship,” the 
vision of the “ Legions of the Dead,” the touching lines “To a 
Mother,” and the stanzas headed “ Blind.”” But the humours 
of trench life are not forgotten, and the spirit of endurance 
is admirably summed up in th? lines on “th> ques way that 
wins,” and in “Carry On.” Captain Bla kal’ te'ls us in his preface 
that he rejoined his old regiment after several years in tho theatrical 
profession, and ‘‘ coming, as it were, straight from the artificial to the 
real,” learned to recognize “ more fully than ever the wonderful pluck, 
endurance, and unfailing cheerfulness of the men.” In the “Song of 


the Trench” and “ Digging’’ he has paid his homage in verse that 


swings and sticks in the memory. The lines on the Padre, the “ little 
Doctor,” and the stretcher-bearers afford further evidence of Captain 
Blackall’s generous desire to render justice to unobtrusive heroism, 

In Oxford and Flanders* we have a typical example of the enlarging 
effect of the war and contact with raw realities on a keen and receptive 
mind. The Oxford poems are for the most part graceful essays in 
discipleship, in which. the inspiration may be traced to Caroline and 
Classical sources. But the poems from Flanders are the real thing— 
witness the two pictures of the aerodrome at dawn and dusk and the 
tine “Song of the Air.” ‘‘ Observer's”’ historic sense is revealed in 
ths vigorous poem on “ Th> Road” as it “rang to the tread of the 
marching Roman,” “ echoed the march of the mailed Crusader,”’ and 
now to-day is swept by “horse end cannon and motor-train’’; and 
again in ** The Marsh Folk.” Two spirited pieces on fighting in the 
North Sea show command of naval argot a3 well as insight into the 
mind of the bluejacket. 

The majority of Captain Shakespeare's littl» collection, Ypres, and 
other Poems,’ do not touch on the war, but the three Ypres sonnets, 
one of which, ‘The Refugees,’ has appeared in the Spectator, aro 
particularly attractive and show a high level of accomplishment. All 
Captain Shakespeare's verse is pleasant, and “The Red Nun”’ proves 
that he can strike the tragic note with much effect. 

Mr. Wilfrid Wilson Gibson’s war poems? are notable for their laconic 


simplicity and their freedom from literary artifice. His best effects are | 


achieved by contrast, by their illustrations of the hark-back of memory 
from the screech of shells to “ the curlew’s calling by Hallypike,” from 
fighting among Belgian wurzels to hoeing them in Gloucestershire, 
from the chances of being sniped to the irrelevant thought whether the 
old cow that was “ gey bad the night I left’ died or not. No better 
example of Mr. Gibson’s method can be given than the stanzas headed 
“The Reek ” :— 
“ To-night they're sitting by the peat 
Talking of me, I know— 
Grandfather in the ingle seat, 
Mother and Meg and Joe. 
I feel a sudden puff of heat 
That sets my ears aglow, 
And smell the reek of burning peat 
Across the Belgian snow.” 

Miss Fox Smith's ballads and songs* need no recommendation to 
readers of the Spectator. She is one of the few people living who can 
write a real “ chanty,”” combining a mastery of sea-lingo with a perfect 
command of sea-rhythms. Other poets have sung of the patient heroism 
of our bluejackets: the special note of Miss Fox Smith’s volume is hor 
splendid and well-deserved tribute to the fighting British morchantman. 





ee 


The “Ballad of the ‘Eastern Crown,’” “ British Merchant Service 
1915,” *“* Armed Merchantmen,” and the lines on the Grimsby trawlers : 
show her at her best, but there is not a line in the book that does not 
breatho the spirit of fortitude and endurance. Our only criticism iy 
on the statement in “ The Mouth-Organ” that “ there ain’t no birdy 
in Plug Street Wood, the guns have sont them flying.” One of the 
curiosities of the war is the continuance of bird life in the immediate . 
neighbourhood of the trenches. 

The book of Oxford Poetry, 1915,) is a modley of poss and poetry, 
the former predominating, most of the writers being preoccupied, in 
the phrase of one of their nymber, with the effort to “ find some gestures 
of my own.” As this preoccupation has probably yielded since they 
wrote to a more strenuous and worthy ambition, it would be ungenorous 
to dwell on it. Self-consciousness is happily absent from many of thess 
pieces, notably those of Mr. Godfrey Elton from Quetta and the Medi. 
terranean, which breathe a tender nostalgia for the English countrysidg, 
There are some fine lines on Oxford's past and future in Miss Dorothy 
Sayers’s “ Lay” and a hearty vigour in Mr. Sherard Vines's protest 
against the unending chatter about the eternal duel of sex. 

There is one advantage in, though it is no justification for, a belated 
notice of Sir Owen Scaman’s War-Time.” It submits poems written 
weck by week in the carly months of the war to a severer test of their 
insight into its realities than if it had been applied at tho date of their 
republication. Sir Owen Seaman’s command of technique is above 
criticism ; but qualities undiscovered in his earlier work emerge in 
these war-time verses. Though mainly directed against tho crimes 
of Kultur, they do not spare those at home who stand in tho way of 
unity or hamper our efficiency by false patriotism. No editor of 
Punch has ever had such opportunities, but none has been moro finely 
equipped for turning them to the noblest account. 

Mr. Archibald Strong, already favourably known by his clover 
translations of de Banville as well as by his original verses, describes 
his first aim as “to trace the spiritual growth of the British 
Empire through the lives of the men who made it, and in the latter 
part. . . to crystallize, if I only could, a few of the ideals which inform 
it to-day and contain its future promise.” More than half of theso 
fifty sonnets’! were written before August, 1914; but while keeping 
to his scheme for the most part, he has added a number of war sonnets. 
Mr. Strong, who was born in Australia, brings to his task a fine technical 
equipment, a faithful study of Elizabethan literature, a deep pride in 
Greater Britain, and an undying love for Oxford. This is no drum 
and trumpet chronicle, for, though Mr. Strong shows that Peace can 
be a destroyer as well as a preserver, his list of heroes includes Cook 
as well as Drake, Burke as well as Nelson, John Lawrence as well as 
John Nicholson, Drayton, Chatham, and Pitt as well as Ralegh, 
Charles Napier, and Wellington. As ho writes in the sonnet on war 
“This is the dread antinomy of God, That utter might and mercy 
are but one.” We should have liked to quote the fine sonnet om 
“ Gloriana’s England,” the tribute to Cook as “‘the master and friend of 
seamen,” and the sonnets on Australia and Oxford, but must content 
ourselves’with the octave of the sonnet headed “ Blessed are the Strifo- 
makers ” :— 

* Blessing on him that in his goodly hate 

Of England's breed, hath smitten and slain Her foes, 
Her lust of pomp, Her sloth that aped repose, 

Tho pride that cankered all Her queenly state, 

Her youngling brawls and feuds of olden date, 
Envy, the jade that pricked Her boys to blows, 
Folly and ease, and all the gleaming shows 

That lured Her vision from the eyes of fate.” 





CANTERBURY AND ITS GEORGIAN ARCHBISHOPS.* 

Tur Lives of eight Archbishops of Canterbury, covering a period of 
one hundred and twelve years, might be expected to give a fairly repre- 
sentative picture of the general condition of the Church of England 
Mr. Rowden has diligently brought together the main features of their 
several primacies, and has dono his best to mako the picture as littls 
unflattering as an honest treatment of facts will allow. Three of thom 
—Wake, who was Archbishop from 1716 to 1737; Secker, who waa 
Archbishop from 1758 to 1768; and Manners Sutton, who was Arch- 
bishop from 1805 to 1828—stand out from the rest as men who honestly 
tried to do their duty, though their conception of it was not exactly 
heroic. Wake was a man of considerable learning. Ho entered ints 
a controversy with Bossuet which ran to rejoinders and surrejoindors. 
Both as Bishop and Archbishop he spent much time and care on his 
visitations, and the answers sent in by tho clorgy aro largely, aaf 
sometimes very severely, annotated in his own hand. Hoe was 
active in the vindication of Anglican Orders, and helped sad 
encouraged Courayer in the preparation of his work on thei¢ 
validity. The best testimony to his industry is the folio volume “ con- 
taining his letters from foreign correspondents, about half in Fronclt 
and half in Latin, cach letter followed by tho draft, in Wake's own 
handwriting,” of the answer sent to it. Archbishop Secker was a cios9 
friend of Bishop Butler's, and Mr. Rowden credits him with doing his 
best to make the style both of the Sermons and of the Analogy “ mora 
familiar’ and their “ meaning more obvious.” He tried hard to pro- 
vide the Churchmen in the American Colonics with Bishops, and only 

* The Primates of the Four Georges. By Aldred W. Rowden, KO, Londoo 
John Murray. (123, oct.) 
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gave over the attempt when the approach of the war between the 
(elonists and the Mother Country made the plan for the time impossible. 
Mr. Rowden speaks highly even of his eight Charges—five delivered 
while Bishop of Oxford and three as Archbishop. Of Manners Sutton, 
the last of the Primates included in this volume, it is enough to say 
tbat he made Joshua Watson, the most famous layman of the first 
quarter of tho nineteenth century, his right hand. 

Of the remaining five the Lives might well have been left unwritten, 
were it not that the carelessness of some, the timidity of others, and 


the financial greed of at least one give a character to, English ecclesiastical 
| But with the death of the boy's mother we plunge into tho squalora 


history for a large part of the century which ought not to be passed over 
unnoticed. The best of the quintet was Archbishop Potter. He was a 
scholar and a theologian of some mark, and Mr. Rowden says that his 
Archaeologia Graeca and his Discourse on Church Government remained 
standard works for a century or more, The ten years for which he held 


the archbishopric were the part of his carcer in which he appears to the least | 


advantage, and for some time after his death the Court of Chancery 
was occupied with suits arising out of his bequests to his sons and sons- 
in-law of the valuable “ options” which down to 1840 formed an im- 
portant part of an Archbishop's patronage. He owed his appointment 
to Lord Hervey, who recommended Sir Robert Walpole to send him to 
Lambeth on the ground that “ his capacity is not so good nor his temper 
so bad as.to make you apprehend any great danger in his being there.” 
Of Moore, who was Archbishop from 1783 to 1805, Mr. Rowden says : 
“ His view of high office in the Church is that of the darkest period of 
the eighteenth century. Church preferment is something to provide 
aman with a high station and a good income, and, almost above all, 
with the means of providing for hie sons and relatives.” At the time 


of his appointment to Canterbury two of his letters show him to have | 


been chiefly set upon getting his Confirmation over before a very large 
living in the Archbishop's gift falls vacant. This preferment would 
“at once reach the utmosi wishes of my sister's husband, and if the 


dying incumbent should ‘drop’ a day too soon, it will slip out of his | 


hands.” 
was his co-operation with Loughborough in strengthening George HI.’s 
oppor.tion to the Roman Catholic Emancipation Bill. Support from 
the Archbishop of Canterbury was all that was needed to bring the 
Roy.l conscience to the required point. Of Cornwallis, who came 
between Secker and Moore, one of his brethren wrote: ‘ He keeps a 
hospitable and elegant table; has not a grain of pride in his com- 


pesition . . . is courteous, obliging, and condescending ’---agreeable 


qualities, no doubt, but scarcely a sufficient equipment for a Primate | 
| sunlight shining in my heart; all this will be related in the third book, 
| thus completing the epic of the streets entitled ‘ Children of the Abyss’ 


of. Ail England, 
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THE ABYSS.* 

Tue evolution of the nove! in America has been and is being influenced 
to an oxtent quite unparalleled elsewhere by the alien elements which 
for the last seventy or eighty years have been pouring into the 
national crucible. Some of them have been assimilated, some are 
in process of assimilation, some again, in the opinion of so well 


equipped an observer as Mr. Skaggs, whose work on Germin Con- | 
| record of the past year could be dull, and certainly The Annual Reg'ster 


spiracies in America was recently reviewed in the Spectator, aro 
non-assimilable and a source of danger to the commonwealth. 
setting politics aside, it is clear that some of these elements are 
becoming vocal in the sense that an increasing number of books is 
published which reflect the experiences and aspirations of the various 
nationalities who, while adopting American cit-zenship, retain, to a 


greater or less extent, the manners and customs and outlook on life | 
| said that they were soon forgotten, might have beon left in oblivion. 


generally of their original European homes. They are not always 
written by the emigrants and settlers themselvea_ In a previous genera- 
tion Charles Godfrey Leland, a native of Philadelphia, gave a genial 
picture of the homely aspects of a certain type of German settler in his 


His most notable, because most mischievous, achievement | 





But | 


famous Hans Breitmann Ballads, while in recent years the fortunes of | 


a group of Lithuanians which formed the basis of The Jungle—a sensa. 
tional novel of the Chicago underworld—were described by an American 
author, Mr. Upton Sinclair, who was born at Baltimore. 
Graham, an Englishman, has written of the Russian settlers in the 
United States. 


Mr. Stephen | 


The Jews, somewhat roughly handled hitherto for the | 


most part by American comic papers, are now beginning to make | 


themselves felt as self-interpreters. The very entertaining play, Potash 
and Perlmutter, which repeated in London the success already achieved 


in New York, was founded on the sketches, previously issued in book | ; 
| Care has been taken that the articles on “ Literature, 


form, in which Mr. Montague Glass had deacribed the chequered partner- 


THE SPECTATOR, 


thip of two Jew dealers in the clothes trade, and, incidentally, portrayed 
with equal candour and sympathy many of the dominant characteristics | 


of his race. But there is a wide gulf fixed between the Jew tradesmen 
of Mr. Glass’s stories and the narrator of Mr. Nathan Kussy’s trilogy, 
the first instalment of which lics before us. Potash and Perlmutter have 
their ups and downs, and their methods of conducting business are not 
always exactly fastidious, but they are far removed from privation or 
penury and keep no criminal company. It is in the comedy of a particu- 
lar sort of commerce, mixed up with the domesticity and an unexpected 
ttrain of Quixotry of the Jew, that the interest and attraction of Mr, 
Glass’s stories reside. The Abyss, as its gloomy name foreshadows, 
introduces us to a wholly different aspect of Jew life in New York. 


° The Abyss, Ly Nathao Kussy. Loadou: Macmillan and Co, [Os. net.) 


| character. 
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It is nothing less than the life-history of a poor Jew boy, born in America, 
who in infancy loses his father, and on the death of his mother, who has 
sacrificed her health and strength to clothe and feed him, is cast out into 
the gutter, drifts into ‘“‘ Hoboland,” and after a long association with 
beggars, tramps, gypsies, thieves, and human derelicts of all kinds both 
in and out of the cells, learns from practical experience the painful lesson, 
“Once a crook, always a crook.” The opening chapters, which deal 
with his childhood in his mother’s lifetime, are cheerful and even radiant 
compared with the sequel. They give a remarkable picture of the 
solidarity of the poor Jews and the strength of their domestic affections. 


and sinister gloom of the underworld of New York. For any illustration 
of the old proverb of “* Honour among thieves ” we look in vain. In the 
community of criminals as here portrayed nothing is more remarkable 
than the consistent tyranny of the strong, the subtle, and the old over 
the weak, the feeble, and the young. The story is rich in types of 
depravity, the ugliest of whom are modern variants on Fagin, keepers 
of echools of crime, who live on the earnings of their pupils, whom they 
instruct, corrupt, and savagely mishandle. The narrative is minutely 
circumstantial, and the dialogue mainly conducted in thieves’ slang. 
There is no lack of incident, and somo of the episodes, notably the 
horrible story of the little girl who is dressed up and passed off aa a 
monkey, will not easily be forgotten. But the romance of crime is 
entirely absent from these pages. It is hard to imagine any one who 
would be incited to evil courses by this dismal recital. In fine, it is 
a far cry from The Abyss to the old-fashioned glorifications of Jack 
Sheppard and Dick Turpin, or the modern tales which invest with a 
halo of idealism the exploits of well-born amateur burglars. It is simply 
the story of an ingenuous, impressionable waif, with the suppleness and 
tenacity of his race, who never had a chance, but was trodden into tho 
dirt until dirt he became. Incidentally it is a serious indictment of the 
harsh and undiscriminating methods of the American police. Those 
who have followed the fortunes of Samuel Gordin to the point at which 
we part company from him at the close of this volume may perhaps be 
tempted to pursue them by the forecast of the sequel which Mr, 
Nathan Kussy gives on the last page :— 

“How I walked in darkness, how I lived amid the dense gloom of 
the Underworld with outcasts and criminals, how I became acquainted 
with Chinatown and with the Coney Island of a quarter of a century ago, 
and the adventures which befell me, will be related in the second book 
of the trilogy. How 1 groped for light and found it, how I acquired an 
education and learned the meaning of love, how I fought the evil forces 
within my soul, and how I emerged from the Abyss and found the 


provided a patient public evince sufficient interest in my story to 
warrant the recital of my further adventures.” 
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The Annual Register, 1915. (Longmans and Co. 
volumes have a character of their owa and fill a unique place. 


is not, although comment is studiously withheld from the record of 
facts However sorely tempted, the editor has kept strictly in view 
the true function of a Register. The conciseness of the story is remark- 
ably successful, though every critic will think of some additional event 
that he would have thought worthy of referencs, Fow will find any 
that they would wish away. Oaly ono or two incidents, of which it is 


A narrative of the course of the war through the yoar is followol by th» 
“ English History ” that usually predominates. A great part of this 
is, naturally, condensed Times reports of Parliamentary proseedings. 
This is followed, again, by “ Foreiga and Colonial History.” We aro 
particularly grateful for these sections. So few Englishmen read any 
newspapers but their own, that they have the moss moagre knowlelgo 
of what goes on even in European countries, aad in 1915 fewor than 
ever could be bothered to seck out the news of neutral nations. Hore 
they may find the means of filling the blanks in their knowledge of what 
the year has brought, say, to Spain or even Mexico, Tho despatches 


| of Admirals and Generals in command of operations offered a good excuso 


for a return to the Rezister’s old custom of reprinting public dosumeats 
They are given in full without comment. 
> Art.” “ Com- 
merce,” and in particular, as it seem3 to us, on * Ssieace,” should not 
suffer from the concentration of interest upon the war. The brief 
daily “ Chronicle” and the “ Obituary” keep up their comprehensive 
r The loss of a man-of-war or of Sarah Bernhardt’s leg, tho 
winning of the Chester Cup or of a great battle, are impartially noted. 
There are very few misprints, and it is a tribute to the editor to say that 
we have only noticed one discrepancy in the various sections—name!y, 
between references to the painter, Arthur Hughes. 


of special importance. 





(John Murray. 


There is 


The Handicap of British Trade. By W. H. Hooker. 
2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Hooker is an exporter to Exst Africa. 
not much literature about his special business, wherefore his book 
has some novelty as well as an interest for a restricted class He 
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endeavours te secure a wider interest by his appeals for efforts to 
increase our trade enormously in present circumstances. On this 
point we hope that manufacturers, shipowners, the Board of Trade, 
and the War Trade Department will give him a hearing. The exporter’s 
hardships in war time are very great, as we can casily understand, but 
Mr. Hooker does not believe that all are inevitable. His story proves 
that difficulties have not overcome his determination, which we should 
appreciate more fully if an incongruous facetiousne3s did not occa- 
sionally intrude upon these details of his business and larger views of 
international trade. 


Printers’ Pie. (Offices of the Sphere and the Tatler. 1s. net.)—One of 
the best things in Printers’ Pie for 1916 is Sir Henry Lucy’s “ The Bull 
Ring at Westminster,” relating various “ bulls” perpetrated by mem- 
bers of the Lords and of the Commons. Another interesting article is 
“The Art of Appetite,” by Lieutenant-Colonel Newnham-Davis- 
Stories are contributed by such popular writers as Messrs. Max 
Pemberton, Barry Pain, Dion Clayton Calthrop, and W. Pett Ridgo, 
to name only a few; there are some amusing verses by Captain Harry 
Graham; and the pictures and cartoons are by, among others, Messrs, 
Bernard Partridge, W. Heath Robinson, Charles Crombie, Charles 
Folkard, and L. Raven-Hill. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
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Amazing Philanthropists: Extracts from the Letters of Lester Martin, cr 8vo 
(Sidgwick & Jackson) net 
Railey (W. F.), The Slavs of the War Zone, 8vo (Chapman & Hall) net 
taumann (A. A.), Persons and Politics of the Transition, 8vo (Macmillan) net 
Bechhofer (C. E.), Russia at the Cross-Roads, 8vo (Routledge) net 
Campagnac (E. T.), Converging Paths, cr 8vo ..(Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Catalogue of Manuscripts in European Languages belonging to the Library of 
the +a Office : 
Vol. L., The Mackenzie Collections ; Part I., The 1882 Collection of the 
Private Ss ae by C. O. Blagden, roy 8vo 
Part I., The Orme Collection by 8. C. 
Clark (8.), Short ‘Talks with Drapers, 18mo 
Cobbett (W.), Cottage Economy, . 
Danielson (H.), The First Editions of the Writings of Thomas Hardy and 
their Values, cr 8vo (Alien & Unwin) net 
Deferrarl (R. J.), Lucian’s Atticism the Morphology of the Verb, 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Pross) net 
Part 11., English-German, 
’ (Hugh Rees) nm - 
Dudley (Anita), Dream-Dragons, roy 8vo. .(A. L. Humphreys) net 
Dunstan (A. E.) and Thole (F. B.), A Senior E xperimental Chemistry (Methuen) 
Tverett-Green (kK. ), Adventurous BE i iv badcadevtaves (8S. Paul) 
Ford (H. J.), Woodrow Wilson: the Man and his Work, cr 8vo (Appleton) net 
From Dug-out and Billet: an Officer's Letters to his Mother, cr 8vo 


(Hurst & Blackett) net 
Gilbert (H.), The Book of Pirates, 8vo (Harrap) net 
Gordon (Mrs. Will), A Woman in the Balkans, 8vo (Hutchinson) net 
Gray (M.), The World-Mender, cr 8v0...........0eeeeseeeees (Hutchinson) 
Hamilton (C.), On the Trail of Stevenson, roy 8vo.. (Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Hampden (Mary), Flower Culture Month by Month, cr 8vo. 
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(Trade Press Assoc.) net 
(Dougias Pepler) net 
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Iictionary of English and German Military Terms: 
8mo 
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Qawvar 
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.(H. Jenkins) net 
Hauch (E. F.), Gottfried Keller as a Democratic Idealist, Svo 

(Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Heron-Maxwell (Beatrice) & Eastwick (F. E.), The Fifth Wheel (Ward & Lock) 
Horae Semiticae No. 11; The Commentaries of Isho Dad of Merv in Syriac 


and English : 
Vol. V., Part I., The Epistles of Paul the Apostle in Syriac ........ ni 
Vol. V., Part ir., The Epistles of Paul the Apostle in English 


(Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Hume (F.), The Red Bicycle, cr 8vo j 
Hustvedt (S. B.), Ballad Criticism in Scandinavia and Great Britain ~ 
the Eighteenth Century, 8v (Oxford Univ. Press) ne 
Jepson (L.), The Night Hawk, Perr rerere ree (Hutchi: fans 
Kawabata (A.), A Hermit Turned Loose, cr 8vo0........ (East and West) net 
Keane (Dr.), Sermons Preached on Various Occasions, 8vo. . (Sands) net 
Kelland (C. B.), The Hidden Springs, cr 8vo (Harper) 
Kelly (R. J.); Jim—Unclassed, cr 8v0...........600 eee eeees (Mills & Boon) 
Kurz (H.}, European Characters in French Drama of the Highteenth Century, 
8vO Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Joyce (T. A.), Central American and West Indian Archaeology, 8vo 
(P. Lee Warner) net 
Tagerlif (Selma), Jerusalem: a Novel, cr 8vo (T. W. Laurte) 
lightow (Marie C.), The Story of a Great Sin, cr 8vo (Ward & Lock) 
ton (W. B-). Happy Hollow Farm, cr 8vo....(Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Neckenste (W. A ‘ower o” the Peach, cr 8v °. Ward & Lock) 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, trans. by C. R. Haines, 18mo (Heinemann) net 
Marr (J. E.), The Geology of the Lake District, 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Mason (Grace 8.) and Hilliard (J. N.), The Golden Hope, cr 8vo. .(Appleton) 
Middleton 1% Adelaide), The White Ghost Book, cr 8vo. .(Cassell) net 
Morgan (H. E.), The Munitions of Peace: Our Preparations for the Trade 
War, cr SDR bo cess ote nbesodacdedest csr seccdseceviccses (Nisbet) net 
Mulholland (Rosa), O'’Loghlin of Clare, cr 8V0.........660005- (Sands) net 
Newmarch (Kosa), The Russian Arts, cr 8v net 
shorn (H. F.), Men of the Old Stone Age, 8vo net 
Parnell (J. H.), Charles veg? Parnell: a Memoir, 8vo... .(¢ ‘onstable) net 
Yastor We Freight Tables, 8vo (Routledge) net 
Paterson (W. E.) and Taylor ‘&. Q.), Liementary as Theoretical and 
Practical, ‘cr 6vo . ..(H. Milford) 
Robins (Saily Nelson), A Man’s Reach, cr Bvo.. . (Lippincott) 
Rodd S. h hove, Worship, and Death, cr 8vo Arnold) net 
Sacki (P. The Nestorian Monument in China, 8vo...... (3 P.C.K.) net 
Sidgwick oy ; "School Homilies, Second Series, cr 8vo (Sidgwick & Jackson) net 
Suaith (J. C); The Sailor, cr 8vo (Smith & Elder) net 
Spender pt) General Botha: the Career and the Man, 8vo ..(Constable) net 
‘travers (Hettie), The Garner, er 8vo (R. Scott) net 
Tynan (Katharine), The Holy War, cr 8vo...... (Sidgwick & Jackson) net 
‘xetelly (E. A.), In Seven ed br ger seer ay - ary—Bohemia 
Spain—Portugal—lItaly, 8vo.. 
Vou “Yreitschke (il.), Politics, 8vo 
Watson (H. A.), The Mysticism of S. John’s Gospel, cr 8vo... 
Webb (C. C. J.), Group Theories of Religion and the Individual, 
(Allen & Unwin) net 56/9 
Wolls (H. G.), What is Coming? a Forecast of Things after the War (Cassell) net 6 at) 
Wentworth (Gertie de 8.), Violet Virtue, cr 8vo (T. W. Laurie) 6/0 | 
Wiuter an G.), The ¢ Green Archway, CF 8VO........00eeeeeee: (Bfelrose) net 6/0 
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(Constable) net 24/0 
-(R. Scott) met 3/6 
cr 8vo 


‘LIBERTY-SILK 
FOR 
DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 


PATTEKNS POST FRER. 
LIBERTY & CO. LTD. REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


———_—_— 











(Chatto & Windus) net 12/6 , INSURANCE 


You Want 
Beautiful Teeth 


—for Health’s sake, for beauty’s sake. It is quite easy to havs 
pure white and beautiful teeth; to keep them in perfect con. 
dition; arrest decay, All you require is a good brush and 


ROWLAND’S 
ODONTO 
“For Your Teeth.” 


It thoroughly cleanses the teeth and leaves a delightful fragrance 
in the mouth. It contains no grit. 
Buy it, because it’s best. 2/9 at your own chemists, and 
Rowland & Sons, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 








Children’s Policies— 


Capital is likely to be of the utmost value to the rising generation, 
in view of the inevitable future expansion of British trade. 
There is no better means of providing for the children’s futura 
than by taking out a Children’s Endowment Policy with the 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS FUND 


FOUNDED 1815. 


THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE, 
Funds 22 Millions. Claims Paid 44 Millions. 
WRITE FOR THE SOCIETY’S BOOKLET. 
LONDON OFFICES: 


28 Cornhill, E.C., and 
17 Waterioo Place, 8.W, 


HEAD OFFICE: 
9 St. Andrew Square. EDINBURGH. 


(G. J. LIDSTONE, Manager and Actuary.) 





N. P. I. 
WAR LEAFLET S, 


1 . 
2. 
3. 


Dividend Saving. 

Farmers and the Budget. 

Private Investment and Depreciation. 
Copies of any of these leaflets will bo sent post free 


to readers of this journal on application to the 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





Samples and illustrated list post free 


COLLARS 
A <a 4 = ‘ Kine an om & SH ! RTS 
manufacturers’ prices 


in every material at 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donegall Piace BELFAST 


DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE. 
RED 
WHITE & BLUE 


For Breakfast and after Dinner. 
In making, uso LESS QUANTITY, it being so much stronger 
than ORDINARY COFFEE. 

















TOTAL FUNDS £21,111,666. 


FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 

LIFE, MOTORCAR, MARINE, 

ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
LIVE STOCK, E! ENGINEERING. 


1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL. 
24- 23 Lombard § Street, LONDON. 


ROYAL 


COMPANY, 


LIMITED, MEAD 


OFFICES 


PRU DENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 








INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£94,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID ....................8126,000,000. 
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TO LET OR FOR SALE. 
a: = O Ss -s & 


Sain OLD WELSH PLAS TO LET FURNISHED, from the present 
Immediate possession. The situation is unique, and the views 


time for any ee. 
a 

trom the house UNSURPASSED IN SNOWDONIA. 

Church, station, village, and sea quite near. The house is approached by a drive, 
warded by a lodge, and has the following accommodat‘on :— 
& 10 Bedrooms (15 beds). Servants’ Hail. 
3 Sitting-rooms. Good Domestic Offices 
Bathroom. (recently enlarged). 
The house is furnished in keeping with its character. Sanitation believed perfect. 
FINE TERRACED GARDENS. 

Stcre-Duilt Garden House, fully furnished. 
SHOOTING. GOLF. FISHING. 

Butler and wife would manage for small party, or assist. Rent according to 

riod.—Further details, photos, map of district, &c., from Messrs. WHATLEY, 
I LL& CO., 24 Ryder Street, St. James's, London, 8.W., who have recently inspected 
the house and thoroughly recommend it (folio 5007). 


QCHOOL PREMISES.—TO BE LET, at EPSOM, Conveniently 
L 








-_ 


Arranged RESIDENCE, standing in own grounds of about 1) acres, in 
open position. Occupied and used for the past eleven years as a High-Class Girls’ 
Boarding School, Containing 2 large School Rooms, 2 Reception Rooms, 16 Bed and 
Pressing Rooms, 2 Bathrooms, Excellent Offices, Detached Stabling or Garage, 
2 Tennis Lawns, Kitchen Garden, &e. Rent £230 per annum on lease. Good opening. 
—Apply, LANGLANDS & SON, Estate Agents, Epsom. (Telephone, 309 Epsom.) 
(2068) ee 
ADIES’ DAY SCHOOL, away from Coast and Zeppelins ; 

A beautiful part of West Riding. Schoolhouse freehold, specially built, fully 
jurnished. TO BE LET at low rent or SOLD as going concern at times price. 
Gocd opening for qualified and exper ienced lady with capital and boarder connection, 
Hostel available—Write “CONCERN,” c/o Gould's, 54 New Oxford Street, W.C. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
YOUNTY BOROUGH OF MIDDLESBROUGH EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE, 
THE KIRBY SECONDARY SCHOOL.—Appointtnent of HEAD-MISTRESS. 
Applications are invited for the appointment of HEAD-MISTRESS of this School. 
Applicants should hold a Degree of some University of the United Kingdom or an 
equivalent qualification. Experience in Secondary School teaching and in the training 
of Pupil Teachers essential. Commencing salary £250 per annum, rising by annual 
increments of £25 to £300. Forms of Application and particulars of the appointment 
will be supplied on receipt of stamped, addressed foolscap envelope.—Applications, 
anied by copies of not more than three recent testimonials, should reach the 
undersigned not later than June 5, 1916. Canvassing in any form will disqualify. 
Education Offices, Middlesbrough. EMMERSON BECKWITH, 
May 15, 1916, Clerk to the Governors, 


WITYCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL, BUCKS 


VANTED, in September, for the following non-resident posts :— 
43) A MISTRESS to take charge of ENGLISH WORK. Honours Doeree and 
experience essential. Salary from £140 to £160, according to qualifications, 
(2) A MISTRESS to teach CLASSICS and some ENGLISH. Honours Degree 
essential, experience i Initial salary £120 to £140, 






‘ 





ond training desirabie. 
according toe qualifications. 

(3) TWO LADY-GARDENERS ; 
one must be able to take cl 
and to teach gardening. &: 

(4) ASSISTANT SECRETARY; t Y 

eeping, with some knowledge of shorthand. 


training and experience ; 


must have had 
! work in the grounds, 


organize 






‘ id be went t) the HLA D-MISTRESS, 
ts OF BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG EMPLOYEES (GIRLS’ SCHOOL), 





WANTED, for September, an ASSISTAN'T-MISTRESS to teach chiefly ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE and LITERATURE to girls aged from 14-18. A Degree (or equivalent) 
and Secondary School experience desirable. Maximum salary £130 per annum. 
Latest date for sending in applications is 17th June, 1916. Full particulars and 
form of application will be sent on receipt of addressed envelope. Communications 
should be endorsed * Assistant-Mistress—Stirchley.” 

JNO. ARTHUR PALMER, 
Secrctary of Education 


MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF 
TECHNOLOGY. 


Education Offices, Margaret Street. 

IP\HE MANCHESTER 
APPOINTMENT OF VICE-PRINCIPAL. 

The Governing Body invites applications for the VICE-PRINCIPALSHIP of the 
Bchool of Technology. Salary £500 a year. 

Conditions of appointment and forms of application may be obtained from the 
REGISTRAR, School of Technology, Manchester. The last day for the receipt of 
applications (which should be addressed to the Registrar) is Monday, 19th June 

Canvassing members of the Committee, either directly or indirectly will disqua ify 
& candidate, 


\ UNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL,  ACCRINGTON. 


a ae ee 
WANTED, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS with special qualifications for the teaching 
cf ENGLISH and LATIN. Applicants must be Graduates and experienced in 
Secondary School teaching. Preference will be given to a candidate holding an 
Honours Degree in English or Latin. Salary £100, rising by £10 a year to £170. 
The Scale provides for an allowance in respect of previous experience. The appoint 
ment is subject to the conditions and regulations respecting Day Secondary Schools 
under the Lancashire Education Committee. 
Forms of application (to be returned not 
. H. AITKEN, Town Hall, Accrington. 


{LC DPERSFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEBS. 
MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 





MATHEMATICS MISTRESS wanted for September. Honours Degree and 
®iperience essential. Salary £120 per annum, or according to qualifications. 

Applications should be sent to the undersigned, with copics of three recent test!- 
monials, not Jater than Saturday, June 8rd. Application forms will be sent on 
receipt of a stamped, addressed ivclscap envelope. 
0. BALMFORTH, 
e Peel Street, Huddersfield. Secretary of Education. 
} ULL MUNICIPAL TRAINING COLLEGE FOR MEN AND 

WOMEN, 


REQUIRED in September, a WOMAN LECTURER, qualified, principally, in 
Education. ‘The Lecturer will help in the supervision of students in Infants’ Schools. 
~—More detailed particulars and Application Forms (to be returned not later than 
the 10th June) may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 

\ ARRINGTON TRAINING COLLEGE.—WANTED, in Sep- 
tember, a RESIDENT MISTRESS. Churchwoman. Degree or equivalent 
'esential—Apply te the Rev. the PRINCIPAL, stating what subjects are offered. 
Salary according to qualifications and experience. Ss 
[ARLINGTON TRAINING COLLEGE.—SCIENCE LEC- 
TURER WANTED for next September, with University Degree or equivalent ; 
‘nterest in Botany a recommendation. Commencing salary £80 to £120, according to 
experience, with board and residence.—For form of application apply PRINCIPAL, 
Training College, Darlington. ; : 
ADY GRADUATE desires SECRETARIAL or similar appoint- 
ment; shorthand, typewriting.—Addrees “ SECRETARY,” Wm. Porteous 
and Co., Glasgow, 


SPECTATOR, 


2 a.| 











MUNICIPAL 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR Boys. 


An ASSISTANT-MASTER fs required for this School. 
not be eligible for Army Service, should be from 25 to 33 years of age, University 
Graduates, able and willing to teach lower form boys between 7] and 10 years of age 
to help prepare Cambridge Local, Preliminary, Junior and Senior Candidates, and 
able to take part in the School games. Pay Taels 250 per mensem, without allow- 
ances, except participation in the Superannuation Fund, and free medical attendance 
Under agreement for three years, with increase if the agreement is renewed. The 
value of the Tael at the present rate of exchange Is about 3s., but it is Hable to 
fluctuation, First-class passage is provided and half-pay during voyage. 

Further particulars of the appointment and application forms may be obtained 
of the Council's Agents, by whom applications must be received as early as possible. 

JOHN POOK & CO., 
Agents for the Municipal Council of Shanghai, 
London, E.C, 


QHANGHAI COUNCIL. 


Cardidates, who murt 


68 Fenchurch Street 
o May, 1916. 
( {ENTLEMAN (45), Trinity, Dublin, fair all-round education, 

of well read, seeks SECRETARYSHIP to M.P. or other public man, preferably 
one with literary tastes. 

Varied experience: early years teaching, 13 years in the ministry, last 4 In numis< 

patic department cf well-known West End firm. 

Acceptable preacher, lecturer. Adaptable; orderly mind. 

Deputation work for accredited society considered. Highest personal references. 

ROBERT E. LETHEREN, 8 Alexandra Road, Upper Norwood, 8.E. 


D ERBYSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


CHIUSTERFIELD GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 

REQUIRED, in September, a SENIOR ENGLISH MISTRESS. Degree or 
equivalent and experience desirable. Subsidiary subject, History. Initial salary, 
£115-125, according to qualifications. Also a MISTRESS to teach SCIENCE 
(Chemistry and Physics) and MATHEMATICS in the Middle School. Good 
experience essen*ial. Initial ealary, £115-125. 

Applications should reach the HEAD-MISTRESS by June 20th. 

St ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

“The HEAD-MISTRESS of St. Leonards Junior School (St Katharine’s) having been 
appointed to the Principalship of the Brighton Diocesan Training College, the Council 
imv plications for the VACANT post, 

Particulars will be furnished on application to the SECRETARY, St. Leonards 
Lodge, St. Andrews, Fife. 

{ECRETARY, City, avsires devote spare time in assisting 

newspaper office, business firm, p:zivate gentleman; wide secretarial and 
journalistic experience, author of repute; knowledge French, German, Italian, 
Russian; highest credentials.—Box No. 730, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. er fal 
figs ~ GRADUATES urgently needed for GIRLS’ HIGH 
SCHOOLS in WESTERN INDIA. Ladies in full sympathy with Missionary 
healthy Hill Station. Also a DOMESTIC SCIENCE 

SECRETARY, Zenana Bible and Medical Mission, 

C. 


ite a 








Work desired—one for a 
TEACHER.—Apply to the 
33 Surrey Street, Strand, W.C. _ 
Sie PHLANDS TRALNING COLLEGE, BATTERSEA, 8.W. 
h WANTED, In September next, TUTOR for ENGLISH and FRENCH 
Initio] salary £100, with board and re-idence. Degree and training decirabk 
For particulars and form of application apply to the PRINCIPAL, 


» 2» SS © 


| 1 A R : 
{ J} WOMEN’S PART IN THE WAR.—Trained Workers are wanted. Real 








“ CAREERS,” and specialize. A Handbook giving detailed information as to 
present openings for educated women. Price 13. 6d.; post freo 14. 101.—Central 
Hureau for the Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


LECTURES, &o. 

Vy ESTFIELD COLLEGE (University of London).—Principal, 

Miss A. DE SELINCOURT. Students are prepared for the Arts and 
Science Degrees of the University of London; also for the Archbishop's 
Diploma in Theology. Fees.—Kesident from £90 a year. Non-Resident from 
30 guineas a year. A certain number of Scholarships of from £25 to £50 a year 
are offered for competition at an Examination held annually in May.—For 
Calendar and further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, Westfield Colleg>, 


Hampstead, N.W. 7 

. os wre zs Ss 0 O8 @ bb B @ B&B. 

The TRUSTEES of the MARY EWART TRUST FUND invite applications 
from past or present members of Newnham College fora TRAVELLING SCHOLARK- 
SHIP of £150, for purposes of study, to be awarded in June, 1916. 

Applications must be sent, not later than June 10th, to Miss CLOUGH, Newnham 
College, from whom all particulars can be obtained. . 

YOUTHPORY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEG bk. 
bh President—Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B.  Principals—A. ALEXANDER, 
F¥.R.G.8., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of Medical Lecturers 
and experienced Teachers inevery branch of Physical Training, including a Swedis): 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women are 
trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. Massage, Sick-Nursing, and 
Medical Gymnastics. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision. 

References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstons, the Hoa. 
and Rev. KE. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 

— “an G'S SWEDISH SYSTE 


LAN EM. 
TNHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students ars 
trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and Schools. 
The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational and Medical 
Gympastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hyyienc, 


| Daneing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


later than June 10th) obtainable from | 


TO GIRLS SEEKING A USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE CALLING. 

NSTEY COLLEGE FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING AND 
JA HYGIENE, Erdington, Warwickshire, offers a full teachers’ training in 
*hysical Culture, &c. Swedish Gymnastics, Dancing, Games, Swimming, Hygienc, 
Anatomy, Physiology, &c. Inclusive fees, £110 per annum. GOOD POSIS 
OBTAINED AFTER TRAINING, ~ 
rAxHE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 

COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
Trustees: 

Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman), Major WALDORF ASTOR, WM.P. 
Dr. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.P. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE. 
The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 

° Principal : 
Mies M. H. MEADE, B.A. (Moral Sciences Tripos). 
Vice-Principal : 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 
The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kindin England, Students 
are prepared to be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 
The course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymuastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching in schools 
in the neighbourhood. The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, in a beautiful 
and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begins ln September.— 
Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 


()*FOrD UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA IN EDUCATION. 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. 


The Council of the Girls’ Public Day School Trust offer TWO SCHOLARSITIPS 
for the year 1916-17 to WOMEN STUDENTS in need of assistance to enable tiem 
to take the Oxford raining Course.—Applications should be made in writing not 
later than July 6th to Miss HAIG BROWN, Oxford High School, Banbury K 
Oxford, 
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EEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Founded in 1848. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 


Qv 


An EXAMINATION will be held on June 6th, 7th, &th, for THREE OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value 24 guineas to 30 guineas per annuin. 

Latest date of application: Wednesday, May 3ist. 
Yor further particulars apply to the Warden, Miss C. E. Lewrr. from whom fnfor- 
m tion may also be obtained as to the College’ Hostel in which Students may reside. | 
DPpEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN | 

B (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 


Principal: Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 
SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. i= ' 
TNecognized as a Training College by the Board of Education, the University 


of London, and the Cambridge Syndicate. 
SCHOLARSHIPS and BURSARIES. 


For particulars apply to Miss 8. MELHUISH, M.A., Head of the Department, 


rINHE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, LANCS. 
Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence. 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES. Special Course"} 
younger students, 3 months, 25s. weekly. Principal fully trained Hospital Nurse. 


{/ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COL“T GARDENS, 
J WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chairman, Rt. 
Jion. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Moutefiore, M.A Sec., 
Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarsiuips and Loaa 
Fund, apply to the Principal, Miss K. LAWRENCE. 


PRIVATE TUITION, & c. 
| OURNEMOUTH —Mr. P. H. L. EVANS. M.A., prepares | 
and other Exams. 


PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), London Matric. 
jJlouse, Manor Road, Tournemouth. 


Large medern house, 200 yards from sea.—Apply, Stirling | 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— Exceptional advantages. Languages, 
Aterature, and Music specialities, Careful attention given to health and the | 
development of character. Pupils prepared for advanced examinations. Excellent | 
results. Good garden and fleld for games. References kindly permitted to Rev. B. 
Haring-Gould, of Blackheath, S.E., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon. Sec., C.M.S., and 
others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 


St: 


NOTICE. os 
MONICA’S, KINGSWOOD, EPSOM. | 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Miss BERVON, and Mile. MANILEVE 
beg to announce that they have opened 
VILLA Ste MONIQUE, 
Burgh Heath (Station Kingswood, 8.E.R.), asa 
HOUSE for FRENCH and for TRAINING in 
HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT, 
for Fight to Ten Elder Girls, under their personal supervision and control. 
Ladies in residence: Mile. TESTENOIKE, B. és L., Mile. SAVOURET. 
ONLY FRENCH SPOKEN. 
For prospectus and details apply :—The Principals, St. Monica's, Kingswool, Epsom 


QF: “MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


“Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newnham 
College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 


i ee ee Ilarrow. 
A ALVERN 


PRACTICAL | 


GIRLS’ COLLEGE. 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS 
will be held on JUNE 27th and 28th. 
Yor further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Ivydene Hall, Malvern. 


INCOLN GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL.—-A SCHOLARSHIP is 
offered to cover Boarding Fees during school life. Candidates should Le | 
under 12 on July 3ist, and non-resident in the City of Lincoln. Examination 
on Wednesday, June 2lst.—For particulars apply to tho HEAD-MISTRESS. — ‘Ihe 
>cholarship will not be awarded unless a sufficiently high standard ts attained. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
e Good Substitute for Continental School; special facilities for learning French, | 
xs well as full range of all other subjects ; boarding fecs moderate; good and liberal 
dict; healthy locality ; games, &c., in own grounds; sea-bathing.—For Prospectus 
epply to Miss GOOD, B.A. (London), Principal. 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, | 
4 NAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, Miss | 
CON DER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education on modern lines. 
Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. Pupils prepared for | 
advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. Healthy situation. 
Tennis, Hockey, &c. 
rFVHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 years. 
Thorough general education, with great attention to health. Elder girls | 
muay specialise in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic Science | 
ivanch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. Prep. 
for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD. 
Limited, | 


|. pcooeaes HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
4 34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


T INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
d qupaennoes 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
SUMMER TERM BEGAN ON THURSDAY, MAY 4th. 
ie a ha Tel.: 7 Grayshott. , a 
St: FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWULD. 
TMead-Mistress— Miss L. SILCOX, 
aaa ai SUMMER TERM BEGAN MAY Orn. 
Hp AGSFIELD, OXHEY LANE, 
Principa!—Misi WALLIS. 
Trivate Residential School ior Girls. 
Fcholarship, available for three years, on application to Principal. 
a hed Sts ire Tele. “ Watfor! 616.” palates ‘e 2 
( CTEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.,. —! 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton | 
Coliege).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises especially built for a School. | 
large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Teunis, Cricket, Swimming, &c. 
Sunu:mer Term began May 4. Tele.: Lastbourne 1034. 


WATFORD. 


' 
! 
Incorperated by Royal Charter, 1353. | 


with therough education for Gentlemen's 
| with parents abroad. 


| lang 
| Fees, 


rE 


| place on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, July 4, 5, ard 6. 


I 


B 


| Six Nomination Exhibitions for Thirty Guiaeas for the Sons of Officers fallen in 


Bi 


| SHIPS offered to Sons of NAVAL OFFICERS khilled on Active Service. 
| ENGINEERING class tor NAVAL CADETS. 


'oO HERBORNE 


MALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, 
FOUNDED 1850. 


cipas {Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A. L 
TH Principal | Wiss VIOLET M. FIELD. senten, 
OROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTER 

(Resident only.) CGUTERS, 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from Londou 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), — 
LANGUAGES and ART. , 
LECTURES BY WELI-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 
{f. HILDA’S SCHOOL FOR Giri» 
a PP ape nr MIDLOTIIIAN, SCOTLAND. — 
Seantifully situated in the country away from anything toattract hov'ile s 
modern cducation, Preparation for public exanz., the Universities and Ween 
Colleges. Domestic Economy. Swedish Gymnastics, All Games, Kiding Seinen! 
ONLY BOARDERS TAKEN, Prospectus rom PRINCIPAL 


T UDOR KENT 


ie EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 


“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delighttul 
Daughters only. Entire charge of ( 
Resident trained Nurse. Detached bouse 4 alae, free ane 


—For Itlus. Prospectus apply Principal, Misa Wiltshier. 


| meemens HELENA COLLEGE, 


Principal—Miss PARKER. 


Home School, 


EALING,  W, 


Bearding snd Day Schoel for the Danghtera of Gentlemen. Special attention to 
ages. knglish, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if required. Large grounds 
66 guineas to 75 cuineas a year. Officers’ daughters, 66 guineas a year. 


DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, — SUSSEX 
HFAn-MISTRESS : Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Hcnours School of Moder, 
liistory, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold) we 
Bracing alr from Downs and Sea. Special care given to individual development 
Pupils prepared for the Universities. Junior House for Girls wnder 14, ‘ 
7. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL 
BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. : 
The NEXT EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS will taky 
: ' ; These Scholarships 
exempt the holders from payment of ‘Tuition Fees. Application should be made ty 
the HIGH MISTRESS, at the School. ‘he last day for the registration of canJj. 
dates will be Monday, June 26. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OW TO BECOME A NAVAL’ OFFICER. — For 


information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this 
book, which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full illustrated 
description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.—(Publica- 
= Dopt.), GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street 
ondon, W. : 


5) Pees SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will be hek 
) on June 6th, 7th, and Sth, 1916, for about SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, 
viz. :--Two of £35 per ann., and four or five varying In amount from £60 to £9 
perann. In addition to the Scholarships some HOUSE EXUIBITIONS are offered 
—Further particulars, and Hatry Forms on which application should bo muse 
before May 30th, can be obtained from the Head-Master, Mr. R. H. OWEN, Tho 
School House, Uppingham. 


Kk ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, 
~ Au Examination for FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on July 4th, 


SOMERSET. 


Sth, and 6th. 


For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
RBADFIBLD COLLE OG E-= 


An Examination for Entrance Scholarships will be held June 27th and 23th. 


the War have been given to the new House, recently opened under the Head- 


| Master.—Apply to the Reverend R. D. BELOE, Head-Master’s House, Bri df d, 


Berkshire. = % 
YLIFTON COLLEG E.—Classical, Mathematical, Modern 


) Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from £25 to 
£100 a year. Also a Percival Scholarship, and a SCHOLARSHIP for AKMY 
CANDIDATES. EXAMINATION IN JUNB. There are also several “ War 
Exhibitions" of £60 a year. 

Particulars from the SECRETARY, Clifton College, Bristol. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham. 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE. 
Tor details apply HEAD-MASTER, The Sch Houre, Bromszrove. 


7 ESTMINSTER SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS AND 
EXHIBITIONS. 
An Examination wiil be held to fill vacancies beginning on Wednesday, Jua> 2!*, 
1916.-—For particulars apply by letter to the BURSAR, Westminster School Bursary, 
Little Dean's Yard, Westminster 


ALDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1916. ¢ 

An Examination will be held at the School on June 8th and 9th, 1916, for TEN 

or ELEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, about six JUNIOR PLATT of £30, and 

four or five (HOUSE) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 

15 on May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholarships 

are tenable together.—Further particulars may be had from Rev. A. H. COOKS, 
&¢e.D . Head-Master, 


RIGHTON COLLEGE. 


An Examination will be held on Juno 6th and 7th to elect to at least TEN 


ECHOLARSHIPS varying in value from £70 to £45 a year 


Full particulars on application to the HEAD-MASTER. 


TAVISTOCK. — Recognised by the 
in June. Two FOUN DATIONER: 
pect 


YZ ELLY 


Army Council. 


COLLEGE, 
Entrance Scholarshi 


Hicad-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. _ 


001L.-— 
for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boss 


K) An EXAMINATION 


| under 14 and over 12 on June Ist, 1916, will be he!d on June 13th and following days. 
| —Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
| Sherborne, Dorset. 


a) ee c OL LE @G Es 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JULY, 1916. 


Three Entrance Scholarships £40, £30, £20 per anaum for Boarders. 
Yor particalars apply to W. 8. LEK, M.A., Head-Master. 


‘4 . . LL 7 
VASTBOURNE COLLEGE. — President : The DUKE OF 
‘4 DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master: Kev. F, 8 WILLIAMS, M.A., late 

Assistant-Master at Rugby Schoci. Special Army and Lngineering Classes 
Physical Drill compulsory for the whole achool. Cadet Corps. New buildings, 
racquets and fives courts, swimming bath, &e. LExhibit:ons for Sous of Oilicers 
and Clergy. 
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y 27, 1916.] 


VALENCE 
NEAR MAIDSTONE, KENT. 
Younded 1576. 


Scholarshi Law A y - 
7. Clothworkers’ Company's Exhibition of £30 a year will be awarded in 
nse For further particulara apply to Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE. Head-Master, 
onthe School; or to the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, Westminster, 8. W. 


TFIiLUASTON SCHOOL. 


A Patiic Scheol on Modera lines. with Preparatory, Moderate fees.—Proepectus 
en application to the HEAD-MASTER, Willaston Schocl, Nantwict, “heali-e. 


Mie LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


olarships, &¢., £75 (restricted) fo £i5, offered in July.—Particulars from Public 
eden Yeas Book or the KURSAR. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, 
‘TOURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL 


oe) FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 
aay date. Excellent introductions given.—Tclephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 
MN HE LITERARY, JOURNALISTIC AND SECRETARIAL 
BUREAU (Miss Ironside), 50 Lincoln's Ina Fields, London.—SECRETARIES 
TRAINED in all branches of public and private work. Three-nine menths’ tuition, 
Positions offered when proficient. Coaching in Journalism, Public Speaking, Lan- 
ygusaes. Instruction by Correspondence also. Prospectus on application. 
MYPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. (near Charing Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179. TYPE- 
WRITING of all kinds, including: Articles, Theses, Old Family Letters, Genea- 
logical ‘Trees, Novels, &c. MIMEOGRAPHING :; Circulars, Testimonials, &c 
FRENCH (Brevet Elémentaire),. SHORTHAND. PUPILS takea. Estab. 1906, 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
J OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18, BLOOMSBURY S8T., LONDON, W.C 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, College 
ef Preceptors, Hleal-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant-Mistresses, 
and Welsh County Schools Aasoctation. 

The Agency has been established for the purpoce of enabling Teachers to find work 
WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COSP. All fees have therefore been calculaied on 
the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews :—11.30 a.m. to 1 pm. and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11.30 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m. 
When porsivle special appointments should be arranged. 
Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN, 
OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel., Regent 4,926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given. 


&c. 


“| leith 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 


SCHOOL, 


ps of the valn* of £63 a year; one of the value of £18 a year, 


TRAINING | 
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OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste 


Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8. Recommended by Dr. HM. Woodward 
¥.K.S. . a a Royal ag ay Harmless to pets. . One killed ia Spring 
‘neans Scores less in Summer. Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d.—HOWARTH 
Fole Makers, 471 Crookeamoore Road, Sheffield. 7 — 
( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Mesars. BROWNING, iustead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, vaius 
per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London. Est. 100 years. 


PUBLIC - HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 


House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 130 
licensed Inns. Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 shares. Five per cent. paid 
since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


APPEALS. 


Pae NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
VYARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atnayy MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARRF, BLOOMSBURY, w.c. 


Pateros: H.M. Tue Kins. 
Soldiers suffering from nerve injuries and shock are being treated. 


READERS of this jonrnal willing to benefit a National Charity, but desirinz to 
retain their normal inccme, or who are wishful to provide annuities for relatives or 
friends, are invited to write to the Seerctary for particulars of the DONATIONS 
CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 

DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, 

Treasurer: Tux Part ov HaRRowpy. 


THE CHURCH ARMY’S 
HUTS, TENTS and CLUBS 


provide rest, recreation, and refreshment for our 


LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 
Secretary: Gopyrey H. Hawinroy. 





sorely-tried and gallant men of the Army and 
Navy at home, in France, Flanders, Malta, 
Egypt, Salonica, Mesopotamia, British East 
Africa, and India. 


/_MANY MORE ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 


—The Firm invites appiications from qualified ladies who are looking for | 
josts a8 MISTRESSES or MATRONS Ia Schools, or as GOVERNESSES tn Private | 


NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 


Familics. 
QCHOOLS FOR BOYS anv GIRLS. 
} TUTORS for ARMY and ALLL EXAMS, 


“Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date knowledge 


of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be pleased to AID | 


rARENTS in their choice by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and TRUST- 
WORTHY INFORMATION regarding ESTAULISHMENTS which can be 
THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rouzh idea of fees should be given. 
"Phone, write, or call. 
PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 18th annual edition. 1,108 pp., 
ted cloth, 2s. ; t-free, 2s. 6d. 900 Illustrations. 


4, & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
Telephone: 6053 Central. 
_— Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
\ information respecting Schecols, Tutors and Educational 
Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
cf fees, &c.) to 
J debe Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 


teaching staffs of the most important schools and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Ofices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone-—-1136 Museum. 


QCHOOLS, &c.—Parents or Guardians may obtain, without 





&c. A detailed statement of requirements should be sent to 
The General Manager. Mr. A. V. STOREY, 


Scholastic, Clerical, avd Medical Assn, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Sq., W.-C. 


(Telephone No. Gerrard 1851.) 

MHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS — 
There are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 

« thoroughly efficient education at a quite reascnable cost. Prospectuses and full 

jarticulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon 

Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality preferred, and intended 

profeasion if decided upon. 


Q* ISR STE EB EBCT FO 


valuable assistance end exclusive Information respecting the beat 
Schools and Tutors, by sending statement of their requirements 


charge, information and advice as to Schools tor Boys or Girls (in all parts), | 
Tutors for University, Civil Service, Legal, Medical, Naval, or Military Exams., &c., | 





PARENTS! 


“MOW TO SELECT A SCHOOL.”—Parents concerned about | 
the proper education of their children may receive, without charge, | 


to ED. J. BURROW & CO,, Ltp., Dept. Y, Educational Con- | 
ee sultants, Regent House, Kingsway, London, W.C. ’ 
; HOTELS, HYDROS, . 
ARTMOOR. — BOARDING IN PRIVATE HOUSE.— 


I Lovely Situation, 800 ft. above sea, close to moor, Shady and sheltered 
xardon. Tennis J.awn, Stabling or Motor. Separate tables. 
i Fequirel.—Appty “ fi. CANTAB,” Middlecott, Ilsingtoa, 8. Devon. Tel. 8 Haytor. 
Terms absolutely inclusive. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

PILEPS Y.—-TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected and 

‘quipped for the treatment of Gentlemea suffering from Epilepsy. Experienced 
Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. Billiards, Lawn Tennis, 
Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. HAROLD GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, 
Liverpool. 

ESIDENT  PATIENTS.—Descriptive List (illustrated) 

/ Of Medical Men in all parts willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS sent 
without charge. Or selection will be made on statement of nature of case and 
terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, Schotastic, Clrical, and Medical Association, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 
A THEENIC SUMMER UNDERWEAR is made from best 


materials and guaranteed unshrinkable It is comfortable and durable. 


Write for free book with patterns and buy direct from the makers, 
ept. 27, ATHLENIC MILLS, HAWICK SCOTLAND. 





Private Sitting-room | 


Huts cost £300; Tents, £150; 
Weok’s Working 23 abroad, £2 at home. 
Cheques crossed ‘‘ Barclays’ a/e Church Army,” payable to Pre- 
bendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, Hoadquarters, Bryan- 
ston Street, Marble Arch; London, W. 
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PLAYER'S 
NAVY 


MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 
IN THREE STRENGTHS 





White Label. Mild and Medium 
D. D. 
Per Per 
oz oz. 


For Wounded British Soldiers 

and Sailors tn Military Hospitals 

at Hlome and for the Front at 
Duty Free Prices. 


Terms on application to 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 
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issued by Tae lmperial Tobacco Co. fof Great Britain and Ireland) Ltd 
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A Testing Sample will be forwarded 
on application to Siephen Mitchell 
& Son, Branch of the Imperial 
Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & 
Iveland), Lid., Glasgow. 


THREE NUNS 


Cisarettes 


MEDIUM - = = 4d. 







A triumph of judicious selection and 
harmonious blending—cool, sweet, with 
a ripe “Old Madeira” flavour. 


King’s Head is Stronger 
Both sold at 8d. per oz. 














pie 
spepties | 
and the Aged 6... 


The Importance of Suitable Food. 


fa maintain health, Digestion, Absorption and 

Assimilation must proceed in a regular 
manner. When these processes become deranged, 
Dyspepsia and other Gastric Disorders result, 
causing pain and much discomfort to the sufferer, 
Errors in diet contribute in a special manner to 
these disturbances. The selection of suitable food 
then becomes a most important matter. For 
Invalids, Dyspeptics and the Aged the ‘ Allen- 
burys’ DIET furnishes a complete food, which is 
palatable, easily digested, and wholly nourishing, 
It increases the power of assimilation, making it 
possible for other articles of food to be taken, 








































SS Made immediately by adding boiling water only. 


The ‘Allenburys’ DIET is a concentrated nutrient of 
exceptional merit, that can be taken for prolonged 
periods without any distaste arising. It is composed of 
pure, rich, full-cream milk and whole wheat in a partially 
for 10 | predigested form. Unlike the usual invalids’ foods, it 
does not require cow's milk to be used in its preparation, 








travagant importation. 





@ The ample supply of British 





constitutes the final argument ing 
against unnecessary and ex- } 





being instantly made ready for use by the simple addition 
— of boiling water only. 


a) This distinct advan- 
“‘Matleabure’ tage is of immense 
As \ }eNOUTYs) service in the work 


of a busy hospital or 
under-staffed sick- 































SSS anes Sue room. 

- — om . C 
%y “er In T’ns at 1/6, Alarge Sample 
= ed ee 3/- and 6/-each. scnt freaen 
Of all Chemists. request, 








Zz Allen & Hanburys Ltd., 


% 37. Lombard Street, Londen. 
Uy, 


ESTABLISHED 1715, 






py, Copuright 


TRADE = MARK, 


A.D.1715, 
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FURNITURE FOR CASH. 


=, } 9 op ene in London 
at L sr CES Six N s, 2s. oh. 2s. 3d. 
for Excellence of Quality and Design To hold Six Numbers, 2s. each. By post, 2s. 3d 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co., ita., 


READING GASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR.” 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 








THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Entablished 1837. Incorporate! 1839. 


Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,00),099, 
Paid-up Capital, £2,000,000, Reserve 

Fund, £1,960,000. Together..... £3,960,009 
Reserve Liability of Proprictors.... £4,000,000 


Total Issued Capital and Reserves £7,960,00) 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Dominion of 
Jew Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
TILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 1 Wellington Street, Strand. 
THE OLDEST and “THIS IS GENUINE 
STILL TRADE MARK COCOA.” —Lancet. 
“The IDEAL FOR ALL CLIMATES 
ss y | ALL THE 
PURE COCOA. YEAR ROUND. 











IN DAILY USE IN THE ROYAL COURTS OF EUROPE, 












THE COCOA AND CHOCOLATE COY., LTD., 143 York Road, London, N. 
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SMITH’S 


ZCLASGOW MIXTURE 


COMPLETES THE EQUIPMENT. 


rer “9?” ox 


fa Three Strengths— 

Mild, Mediom and [ul 

A Perfect Blond of Smoki 

Tobaccos. LD MEDA 

awarded, Edinburgh, 1886. ‘fib 
Ler . ‘. 




















High-class Vireisian Cigarettes 


Branch of The Imporial Tobacco Co, 
(of Great Britaia and Ireland), Ltd 


IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION. 


BIBLIOTHECA REUTERIANA 


CATALOGUE OF THE EXTENSIVE LISRARY OF THE LATE BARON DE REUTER. 
Part 1.—Art and Archaszology, ete. Part t!.—History, etc. 
Part Hl. —Paalenegs ——. and Classical Literature. 
ost Free. Others to fallow. 
HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand, W.C., and 43 Piccadilly, W. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address: Eookmen, London 
Telephone: Central 1515 an] Mayfair 3501. 

A Speciality of BOOKS ON THE WAR at No. 43 Piccadilly. 


“A WAR-TIME PRESENT. 


TE suggest that there can bo no better present in War Time 

\ ' than an Annual Subscription to the “ Spectator.” 

It is suitable as a gift to a member of a man’s own family, or to a 
relation or friend—at the front, at home or abroad, whether in the 
Empire, in America, or in some foreign country. 

Sent post free to a person at homo or at the front, the cost of an 
annual subscription is only £1 8s. 6d. 

Send that sum to the Manager, The “ Spectator,” 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, with directions where to send the copy, and it will 
be forwarded post free to any address. 

Tho address can be altored as often as desired by the despatch of a 
postcard to the Manager. 

In case of an address overseas (except to the front) an extra 4s. 
for postage will be required. 

He or she who gives the “ Sprcrator” as a present will give a 
weekly pleasure to the officer or soldier in the trenches or to 
the officer or sailor abroad, as well as a weekly reminder that 
the donor has not forgotten his friend. 

The pleasure, however, will not stop here. When the first reader 
has finished with the “ Spectator "’ it will give equal pleasure 
to those to whom it is passed on. It is a special mark of tho 
“Spectator ” that it is never thrown away, but passes from 
hand to hand like a book or magazine, until it is worn out. 

Fill in the form below, tear out the page and enclose it with cheque 
for £1 8s. 6d., or if for abroad of £1 12s. 6d., in an envelope 
addressed to “The Manager, Tho ‘Srecraror,’ 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C.” 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


———— 





Yearly. 

Including postage to any part of the United Kingdom.. £1 8 6 
Including postage to any of the British Colonies, 

America, France, India, China, Japan, &c. .. ee 112 6 


To The MANAGER, The “ SPECTATOR,” 
{ Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
! enclose Cheque (or Postal Order) and should like the “SPECTATOR” 
seat for one year to 
(Please state Title, or whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss.) 
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WONDERFUL COOKING 
REVOLUTION! 


GUARANTEED SAVING--15s. in the &. 


New Invention which Cooks Scup, Fish, Joints, Poultry, Vegetables, 
Sweets, &c., at actually ONE QUARTER the Usual Cost. 


_ Every household will welcome the Wonderful Invention described 
in this announcement. In addition to making cooking a positive 
pleasure; it actually effects a definite saving in the Gas Bill of 
fiftcen shillings in every &. 

The dreadful waste occasioned by the ordinary cumbersome gas 
stove, with its multitude of flaring burners (which everyone scems 
to turn on and nobedy apparently turns off), is unpardonable at 
a time like this, when every economy should be practised. Just 
think what a saving of 15s. in the £ means. 


ARE YOU BURNING MONEY P 


Do you realise that now with your old “gas-wasting” stove you 
are literally burning money ? 

Do you realise that day by day pence that mount up into pounds 
are being thrown away ? 

At such a time as this, when economy must be studied by every 
one, there is announccd a wonderful invention which enables 
every home to cook all the neecssary meals of the homce—breakfast, 
dinner, tea, supper—all by gas and to save lds. in the £ By 
the aid of this latest in- 
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LARGE RING] vention the gas heat is 
a4 conserved and distri- 
GAS JETS] buted so that one gas 
ring will do the work of 

SMALL RING] four as compared with 


10 the ordinary old- 











GAS JETS] fashioned cumbersome 
gas stove. This means 
ure ee: thet only one-quarter 
of the usual gas con- 

GAS JETS . B . 


sumption is necessary. 

But wonderful indeed 
as is the day by day 
saving in the Gas Bill, 
there is one outstand- 
ing feature in this New 
Multicooker Invention 








GRILL RING 


GAS JETS 








MEDIUM RING 
25 














GAS vets| that every economical 
household will appre- 
OVEN BuRNERs] CiSte at once. It is tho 


60 fact that at one simple 
GAS JETS} Operation there can be 
cooked for Breakfast— 














THE WASTEFUL METHOD. Oatmeal, Fish, Eggs, 
Th above is a typical illustration of the Gas Store &C-, Water for ‘lea, 
used inthousay Coffee, or Cocoa; for 
dom. are ee Se Dinner, a Steak and 

wan sheen 1: Kidney Pudding, Milk 
Pudding, Rabbit—whatever you desire; the necessary Vegetables, 
and also a splendid supply of Boiling Water for after ‘* washing- 
up’”’ can be secured. 


COOKING WHICH PAYS FOR ITSELF. 


Here, then, in brief, are the clear outstanding advantages of the 
** Imperial Multicooker ” ;— 
. Saves you 75 per cent. of your gas bill—i.+., 15s. In evary £. 

2. Saves its own cost in a surprisingly short tims. 

3. Will cook a whole fuli-coursa Dinner, Greakfast, or Supper for the family 
at a quarter cf the cost that your usual gas supply would entail. 

4. There are no fixings to make. It can be used directly it arrives in the house. 
simply by placing on the top of your ordinary gas stove. 

5. No skilled operation is necessary, and thers is nothing to go wrong. 

6. Secures for you better cooked food, more appetising, tasty, and succulent. 

All this can be effected at an outlay of a Few Shillings, and tho 
comfort, cleanliness, and convenience of this splendid new Gas 
Cooker is something that will be highly appreciated in every home. 

If you are interested in reducing household expenses, in saving 
15s. in the £ in your gas bill, the very interesting Demonstrations 
now being held daily between 12 and 1, also 2.30 to 5.30, 
at tho Company's Showrooms, 42 Berners Street, London, W., 
under the personal direction of Dr. Charles, Ph.D., the well-known 
Scientist and Food Economist, will prove of very great interest, 
and a cordial invitation is extended to all readers. 


FULL PARTICULARS SENT FREE. 


A full description of this new “ Imperial Multicooker”’ is given 
in a very interesting Pamphlet, which will be presented free of 
cost to everyone who sends a postcard. It exp!ains in detail tho 
hundred-and-one advantages of this new Invention which effects 
so great a saving in household expenses. 
All applications for this free Pamphlet should be sent to the 
Secretary, “ Multicooker ” Inventions, Ltd. (Room 70), 42 Berners 
Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 
It will interest readers resident in the following districts to 
learn that the ‘ Multicooker’’ may bo seen and demonstrated 
free at the respective addresses given below :— 
London.—42 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W. 

Civil Service Stores, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.; and 

Bedford Street, W.C. 

Waring & Gillows, Oxford Street, W. 
Bristol.—Multicooker (Bristol) Agency, 73 Victoria Street. 
Bath.—Richerd Kendall & Sons, 21 Milsom Street. 
Bournemouth.—W. Hayden, Lansdowne. 








Dundee.—Phin's Stores, 45 Murray gate. 
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STATIONERY. 


Although paper grows scarcer every 
day and famine-prices are talked of 


FINE STATIONERY 


at moderate prices is still to be 
obtained at 


The Times Book Club, 


380 OXFORD ST., LONDON, 





Note-paper in all the fashionable styles, 
envelopes and correspondence cards, 
Specimens on application. 


Dies cut free of charge 


when two reams of paper are ordered. 

Prices must be raised when the present 

stock is exhausted. The coming increase 
will be avoided by those who 


_ ORDER A YEAR'S SUPPLY NOW 


SANDS & Co. 





THE ONION PEELERS. keing the carly 
history of Sir Albert Jenkins, Kt., one of His Majesty's Judges 
of the Court of King’s Bench. A Novel. By R. P.GARROLD. 
Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 

“Will be read with a lively interest by those who know the 

English public schools.’’—Scotsman. 

* A powerful individual study. . Albert’s rise on stepping 
stones of his dead self to higher things, both socially and morally, is 
traced with no small skill.”—Times. 


A MORE EXCELLENT WAY. 4 nove. 
Sig ayy: ~~ ga Author of “Under the Rose,” &c. 
O’LOGHLIN OF CLARE. 4 xovei. 


ROSA MULHOLLAND. Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


THE STORY OF THE CATHOLIC 


CHURCH. From the Days of Our Lord tothe Present Time. 
By the Rev. G. STEBBING, C.S.8.R. With Chronological 
Table and Indices, Demy 8vo, zii., 704 pp. Price 6s. net. 


15 KING _Sraeer, Covent GARDEN ; 


By 


_Lonpox : & EDINBURGH. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo, 48. Gd. 
AS A FACTOR 9 


N ATI O N AL I T Y MODERN’ HISTORY 


By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., 
Reader in Modern History to the University of Cambridge. 








CONTENTS: The Dawn of the National Idea—Vive La Nation—Schiller and 
Fichte—The Spanish National Rising—Mazzini and Young Italy—The Awakening 
of the Slavs—The German Theory of the State—Nationality and Militarism— 
Nationalism since 1885— Internationalism. 


__RIVINGTONS, “ King» Street, _ Covent Garden, 


THE 


LONDON. 


BOOK OF CLEAR THINKING. 5s. net. 


MEDITATION 
By ARTHUR LOVELL, Author of “ Ars Vivendi,” &c 


“Carefully reasoned, and developed with engaging lucidity.”—The Scotsman 
“An inspiriting and {nvigorating book.”—Muanchesier Courier. 
“ Writes easily Lecause he sees vividly; his vision has eyes.” 
—Saturday Ieview. 
KENT & CO., 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, London, E.C, 


“HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR PEN.” 


Post free, fevenpence, 
THE CRAVEN PRESS, 32 Craven Street, Strand, London, 
Indispensable to alt who hope to earn monev by W riting, 


ROWBOTHAM, THE MODERN HOMER. 
Read his epic poems: 1. The Epic of the Empire (Britain's National epic 
poem).—Il. The Human Epic.—iii. The Epic of God and the Devii: and | 
other Epics. 2s. 6d. each. Demy §Svo, cloth gilt. 

bk. GOLDBY, 37 CHARLES STREET, HATTON GARDEN, E.C. 


YOOK BARGAINS.—Morris’ “Mansions, 6 vols., 240 beautiful 





j 





Smith, Elder & Co.’s List, 





INT ERNATIONAL FINANCE. 


By HARTLEY WITHERS, Author of “The M 
Money,” &c. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. caning of 





““ We heartily commend a timely work dealt with in ul 

| simple style; which, however, in no way detracts from be tation -_ 
| standard financial work. It is a fascinating little book and will be 
widely read.” —Morning Post. 


‘RECOLLECTIONS OF AN 
ADMIRAL’S WIFE. 


By LADY POORE. With a Portrait. 
7s. 6d. net. Second Impression. 


“It is at once a pleasure and a duty to draw attention to 4 
volume of real worth and significance. Altogether a book to thank 
the gods for.”-—Punch, 


'GHENKO: The Mongol Invasion of 





| Large post 8yq 
| 
| 
| 


Japan. 
yt AKABA YAMADA. With 16 pages of Illustrations and 
5 Mapa Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“English readers, we venture to think, will find this book the 
most interesting record of any episode in the h istory of Japan that 
has yet been published.”’—Outlook. 


MORE MINOR HORRORS. 


By Dr. A. E. SHIPLEY. F.R.S., Author of “The Minor 
Horrors of War,” &c. With numerous Illustrations. Ip 
paper cover, Is. . net; in cloth, 2s. net. [Just Ready, 





New 6s. Net Fiction. 
THE TRIUMPH OF TIM (2:d Jmp.) H. A. Vachell 
THE SAILOR J.C. Snaith 
ALCHIMIE GOLD B. Paul Neuman 
HEARTS OF ALSACE M. Betham-Edwards 
SHADOWS OF YESTERDAY Marjorie Bowen 
15 Ww aterloo Place, S.W. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO., 


London : 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


By the Author of * Mary Cary.” 
PEOPLE LIKE THAT Kate Langley Bosher 
SEVEN MILES TO ARDEN _ Ruth Sawyer 
LOVE AT LARGE Sophie Kerr 


CLIPPED WINGS 


By RUPERT HUGHES, 
Author of “* What will People Say ?” 
ring story of theatrical life wiitten with convincing realism. 


M. Turnbull 








| A charn 
HANDLE WITH CARE 
NOTHING A YEAR Chas. B. Davis 
THE HIDDEN SPRING C. B. Kelland 


By PRESIDENT WOODROW WILSON. 


ON BEING HUMAN 


2s. net, pest free 3d. 
An elo quent exprees sion of certain phases of the President's 
philusophy of life, dealing in perticular with that tend ney to 
nindedhess which is due to the present-day multiplication 


2s. 


| small-r 
of de tai! 


OVER THE FRONT IN AN AEROPLANE 


3s. Gd. net, post free 3s. 10d. hus. 


PRINCIPLES OF LABOUR LEGISLATION 


| 7s. Gd. net, post free ¥s. 11d. Pref. J. R. Commons and J. B. Andrews 
A. B.C. OF GOLF net, post free 2s. 3d. James Dus 
A.B.C. OF MOTION PICTURES 2s. net, post free 2s. 2d. 
R. E. Welsh 


| 
A.B.C. oFMOTOR DRIVING 2¢. net , post free 2s. 3d. A. H. Verrill 


R. Puliizor 


9. 
aie 


coloured plates, 36s., cost £:0; Troilope’s Barchester Novels, 6 vols., 20s. 
a nS vols., tlius., £9; Burke's Peerage, 1915, "25s., cost 429. a 
anted, Ency. Lrit., India Paper. Looks Lought for cash or exchanged, Cata- > “Re « > mM Vv 
loxues itee.— HOLLAND BKOS., 21 Joho Bright street, Birmingham, | HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
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~ Macmillan’s New Books. 


BY LORD CROMER. 


Political & Literary Essays. Third 
Series. By the EARL OF CROMER.  8vo. 


10s. 6d. not. 

¢.* Tho greater portion of the book deals, either directly or 
indirectly, with matters connected with the all-absorbing question 
of the day—tho War. 


Persons & Politics of the Transi- 
tion. By ARTHUR ANTHONY BAUMANN, B.A., 
sometime M.P. for Peckham. 8vo. 6s. net. 





taken in the House of Commons, of four or five Statesmen of the 


late Victorian time—tho first Lord Goschen, Speaker Peel, Lord 
Randolph Churchill, and Mr. Balfour. 


Under Three Flags. With the Red Cross in 
Belgium, France, and Serbia: By ST. CLAIR LIVINGSTON 
and INGEBORG STEEN-HANSEN. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. not. 


Tae Tiwes.—“ A volume of very vivid reminiscences, in which skilled journal- 
atic hands make the best of many varied and moving experiences of the authors 
n the work of nursing.” 





Ordeal by Battle. with a new Introduction 
by F. S. OLIVER. Tutrp Eprrton. 8vo. 29th Thousand. 
6s. net. ABRIDGED Eprrton. Crown 8vo. 42nd Thousand. 
ls. net. 


Shakespeare’s Theater. By ASHLEY H. 
THORNDIKE, Ph.D., L.H.D., Professor of English in 
Columbia University. With Illustrations. 8vo. 103. 6d. net. 





Concerning Prayer : its Nature, 
its Difficulties, and its Value. 


By the AUTHOR OF “PRO CHRISTO ET ECCLESIA,” 
HAROLD ANSON, EDWYN BEVAN, R.G. COLLINGWOOD; 
LEONARD HODGSON, RUFUS M. JONES, W. F. LOFT- 
HOUSE, C. H. 8S. MATTHEWS, N. MICKLEM, A. C. TURNER, 
and B. H. STREETER. 8vo. 7s. 6d. not. 


A NEW STORY BY J AMES LAN E ALLEN. 
A Cathedral Singer. 
NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


The Rudder. sy mary s. WATTS, Author of 
“Nathan Burke,” “The Rise of Jennie Cushing,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 63. 


*,* Mrs. Watts’ new novel is mainly the stcry of an intelligent, 
well-bred young woman of good cocial position who is married to 
aman with plenty of money but without heart or brains. 


God’s Puppets. sy wiLLiaAM ALLEN WHITE, 
Author of “ A Certain Rich Man” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


*,* This volume contains some of the most notable short stories 
of a novelist who has met with much appreciation in America. 


- MAGMILLAN & GO., LTD., LONDON. 
Se in os oa ~ The Sarr ag: 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. JUNE, 1916. 


TO SHAKESPEARE AFTER THREE HUNDRED YEARS. TaoOMAS Harpy, O.M. 

Sea RiguHTs AND SEA POWER: GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STArTzEs. 
Stpney Low. 

FACTORS IN THE PROBLEM OF THE NEAR EAST: J. A. B. 
MARRIOTT. 

THE LATE CRISIS AND THE NEw. AUDITOR TANTUM. 

DEMOCRACY AND INDUSTRIAL Erriciency.—Il. W. H. MALtook. 

THE TEACHINGS OF THE NAPOLEONIC War.—IL, 

THE SINN FeIn RISING: A PLEA FOR MERCY. 

DISRAELI'S MERIDIAN, ARTHUR A. BAUMANN. 

AMERICA’S Bip yoR SKA POWER. ARCHIBALD Hupp. 

Mr. Lioyp Georce. Bertag G. Evans 

ORSINO TO OLIVIA. 

CATHARINE TROTTER. EDMUND GossE, 0.B. 

SOME FRENCH FIGHTERS. CHARLES DAWBARN. 

Alm NAVIES OF THE FuTURE. W. O. HORSNAILL. 

-POURRI. MRS. JOHN LANE. 

More GERMAN PROMISES TO AMERICA. JAMES DAVENPORT WHELPLEY, 

THE PRINCESS. Marie (. Stopes, D.Sc., Ph.D. 

HistoRY OF THR Wak. WITH MAPS. 


_LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL. LIMITED. 
SALES BY AUCTION. 


VALUABLE BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS from the famous LIBRARY Formed 
ie 1 Mias F. M. RICHARDSON CURRER. 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE will SELL 
a Co AUCTION at their House, No. 13 Wellington Stroet, Strand, W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY, May 31st, and two following days, at ONE o'clock precisely, Selection 
Li, the remaining Portion of the VALUABLE LIBRARY Seomed by Miss 

RANCES MARY RICHARDSON CURRER, now the Property of Lieut.-Col. Sir 
Mathew Wilson, Bart., M.P., C.3.1., of Eshton Hall, Gargrave, Yorks, including the 


Crown 8vo. 2s. net 


GERMANY. 


POLITLIOUS. 
JUDREX,. 


*.* In this work the author gives us some close personal sketches, |, 





—, 


a 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
LATEST LIST OF NOVELS 





“To say that the story ‘moves’ is vastly to underrate its headlong 
rapidity of action.”—PUNCH. 


The Powerful Novel of Submarine Wariare and German Treachery, 
by the Author of ‘‘ The Golden Woman.” 


THE MEN WHO WROUGHT 
By RIDGWELL CULLUM. 


“A capital entertainment.”—Times. 
“The most exciting and exhilarating story he has yet written.” 
—Sheffield Independent. 

“A question which affects the future of the British race, and on 
which we should centre our closest attention.”—Weekly Dispatch. 

“All the ingredients of a sleep-preventing, finish at-a-sitting 
mixture."’—Outlook. 

“A stirring story of astounding adventures and sensations.” 





—Aberdeen Free Press. 


M. E. FRANCIS'S Romance of a Soldier's Devotion. 


PENTON’S CAPTAIN 
By M. E. FRANCIS, 


who wrote “The Story of Mary Dunne.” 


This finely human story, which is only just published, deals with the 
Adventures in France of a young Officer and his faithful Orderiy, 
and of the loyalty and devotion of the women who love them and 
wait for them at home. 


An Engrossing Story of a Mixed Marriage. 


THE BORDER LINE 


By IRENE BURN, 
Author of “The Unforgiving Minute.” 





* Deserves careful study for its clever elucidation of the evils 
which spring from mixed marriages.’’— Yorkshire Post. 

“Enthralling. It is probable that it will prove the book of the 
year." —Russia. 

* An Indian story of absorbing interest.’"—Daily Graphic. 

“ Throbs with vitality and interest.’’—Jrish Times. 

“The product of knowledge, thought, and art.’’—Scotsman. 

** An admirably written story of Indian life.’’—Atheneum. 


Mrs. GEORGE NORMAN'S Fascinating Tale of Love and War. 


JUST OURSELVES 


By Mrs. GEORGE NORMAN, 
Author of “ Lady Fanny,” &c. 
* Tho right kind of writer for the present hour. Her gentle Look 
is anodyne.'’—Jllustrated London News. 
* A dear, sweet, simple girl and a suitable love story.” —Queen. 
“An intimate novel, which will give great enjoyment.”’ 
—Daily Graphic. 
“She makes you feel pleased and happy.”—Daily T'elegraph. 
** All her people are real and lovable.''"—Daily Chronicle. 
“A delightful story, calculated to cheer.’’—Devon Gazette. 


Miss MARY L. PENDERED’S Powertul New Story. 


THE SECRET SYMPATHY 


By MARY L. PENDERED, 
Author of ‘‘ Plain Jill,” &c. 
* She has found a taking idea for her story, one of the ideas that 
make life sweet even in an ordeal of war like the present, and she 
weaves round it an intensely interesting story.""—Daily Chronicle. 








Miss ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE’S Latest Brilliant Study of 
Womanhood. 


ONE OF OUR GRANDMOTHERS 
By ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE, 
Author of “ The Fourth Ship,” “ Gold Lace,” &c. 


* Miss Mayne's art at its brightest."’—Times. 
“A very well-done period novel of the Victorian 'sixties."’ 
—Datily Chronicle. 
“Vision is pre-eminently Miss Mayrie’s gift. ... For her life 
is something she has felt and learnt, and she gives us her lesson-~- 
with its irony, its gentle malice, its proclaimed truth.’’—Daily News. 
“Vory able... a purposeful grasp.’""—Morning Post. 


All these Novels are Stocked by your Library, and in lively demand 
Their quality is assured, for they are published by 











Manuscript Collections formed by John Hopkinson, of Lofthouse, Yorks, in the 

ot pees Century ; also the Correspondence of Dr. Richard Richardson, of Bicrley 
all, near Bradford, Yorks, the cllebrated Yorkshire Botanist, 1663-1741, 

Alay be view two days prior, Catalogues may be had. 


| 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD., 


11 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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BLACK WOODS’ NEW BOOKS 


A SUCCESSOR TO THE GREATEST MODERN FICTION SUCCESS, 
“CAPTAIN DESMOND, V.C.” 


DESMOND’S DAUGHTER. 


By MAUD DIVER. 5s. net. 
THE BOOK TO BE READ NOW. 


“There is a most inspiring sanity and balance about Mrs. Diver’s writings. Its sturdy praymatiea! outlook upon life fortifies dud 
ennobles every episode. The story is di oly interesting alike for its stirring glimpses of the fighting on Incia’s border, and its clever 
deseription of the Anglo-Indian soldier's life."—PaLL Mati Gazerte. 











THE GREATEST WAR BOOK. 


THE FIRST HUNDRED THOUSAND. 


By THE JUNIOR SUB (IAN HAY). 
The Epic of the War. Buy it now. Price 6s. 


“We cannot imagine that the war -will produce a better book.”’—Specrator. 

“'Two parting counsels. . . . Buy ‘ The First Hundred Thousand,’ but do not lend it even to an Archbishop. No human being 
should be exposed to such temptation.’’—GLobBE. 

* For humour, sympathy, and beauty few tales of the war can equal it.”"—-Daity TeL_rerapu. 

“Worthy of unqualified commendation. We wish it the great success it cdeserves.”—LAND AND WATER. 


~~ 





THE GREAT TAB DOPE. By “OLE LUK-OIE.” 5th Impression. 6s, 


“* The Great Tab Dope’ is very like ‘The Green Curve,’ only more so. At his best the author is above everything exciting. There 
are story-tellers who mako us feel that something is going to happen. It is a rare gift; Mr. Kipling has it in ‘ At the End of the 
Passage,’ &c. ‘Ole Luk-Oie’ certainly has it in some impalpabie wey of his own.’’—TimeEs. 

“‘ A fresh volume of stories from the pen of the author of ‘ The Green Curve’ is a promise of gocdly entertainment, and the promise 
is assuredly well kept.’—Darity TELEGRAPH. 


DIARY OF A NURSING SISTER ON THE WESTERN FRONT. 
1914-1915. 5s. net. 


This is a story of splendid heroism and devotion to duty. The author has been in France from the beg nning of the war, and 
; ) P a ~f 5 Renee 3 ae , 
her experience on Ambulance Train and in Field Hospital under fire makes an inspiring record of a poignant interest. 
“Worth dozens of more pretentious war books.”—-Dary TELEGRAPH. 
“ }ts pages are replete with vivid pictures of our wounded soldiers, all testifying to their wonderful spirit.”’"—-Datry Grapnic. 


~ 


TWO TIMELY AND DEEPLY INTERESTING BOOKS TO BE READY SHORTLY. 
ACROSS ASIA MINOR ON FOOT. By W. J. CHILDS. Illustrated. 10s. Gd. net. 


THE GULF TO ARARAT. py G. E. HUBBARD, Seeretary of Delimitation Commission. With 


numerous Illustrations. 





THE GREATEST MAGAZINE 


EVERYONE SHOULD READ 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


JUNE NUMBER NOW READY, PRICE 2.6 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, BOOKSTALLS, AND LIBRARIES. 


if you have any difficulty in obtaining ycur copy, or are told it is cut of print, please write to the publishers. But, 
better sti!l, make certain oS anttng your copy on the day of publication by ferwarding ycur subscription to the publishing 
Office, 45 George Street, Edinburgh, cr to 37 Paternester Row, London. 


BOOK YOUR ORDER NOW 
THREE TYPICAL REVIEWS. 


“Its destiny now seems to be to give articulation to the British spirit in hours of stress as no other journel can.” 
—GrLascow News. 
*¢ Blackwood’s’ isan epitome in little of the British Empire—a monthly reminder that its boundaries are world-wide ; that it has 
been won and kept by the public-school p!uck of our soldiers and sailors, that in warfare, literature, and art it has a glorious history.” 
—Tue Times. 
“The only magazine which all lovers of good literature must buy, borrow, or steal at the beginning of every month.” 
; —Mornino Post. 





JUNE CONTAINS— 
‘A Side Show.” By “GANPAT” (4.0.4.6). | During the Rebellion in Wexford. By MOIRA O'NEILL, 
The Nature of the Beast. By G.| Mount Athos in Peace and War. ' 
What | Sew at Belgrade. By R. C. G. By Ligvr.-Commanper H. C. LUKACH, R.N.VR 
Two's Two. By J. STORER CLouSTON, | Benjamin Disraeli. 
The Guif of Alexandretta. Ry Ww. J. c.| Musings without Method — 


Wounded and a Prisoner of War. By AN EXCHANGED OFFICER. The Indiepencable Mr. Asquith. 
Waker Greenway, Spy. By ROBERT HOLMES. | The Blunder at Suvia Bay. Who was Responsible ? 





= 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH & LONDON. 


” LoNpom: Primed by W. Srrateut & Sons, 98 & 09 Fetier Lane, London, E.C.; and Published by ALFRED EVERSON for the “ SpectatTos” (Lhnited), at theur Office, 
Nu, 1 Welingiou Sircet, im the Wrecnct of Whe Savoy, Strand, in the County of MidJ.eses, Saturday, May 27h, 1916, 
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